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For sixteen years continuously in war 
and peace, Dartnell has published each 
year the Personal Record Book for 
Executives. Every year at Christmas 
time this de luxe desk book will be 
found on top of the desks of America’s 
leading executives. It is the only book 
of its kind in the world. 


Combining the functicns of a diary, an 
appointment book, a personal ledger, a 
yearbook, and a private financial rec- 
ord, it does all of these things and 
much more. In addition to 200 pages 
for personal records it contains 200 
pages of data an executive needs every 
day—information he cannot quickly find 
elsewhere. Printed on fine paper, luxuri- 
ously bound in black sheepskin or red 
morocco with gold edges. It is one gift 
that cannot be duplicated and is more 
used and more appreciated than any 
other gift an executive can receive at 
Christmas. 


Contents Include: 
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Department Store Buying Seasons 
Compound and Daily Interest Tables 
Federal Income Tax Chart and Digest 
Table of Cash Discount Savings 

5-Year Price Range of Leading Stocks 
Security Yields at Varying Interest Rates 
Social Security Act Rulings 

Latest Census Data, Populations, ete. 


PRICES 
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Binding. Gold Edges $5.00 


RED MOROCCO $ 
Binding. Gold Edges 7.50 
(Illinois 2 per cent Sales Tax added 
when applicable.) 
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Books for Our Men 
In War Prisons 


To the Editor: 


The Allied prisoners of war whose 
names are listed on the attached sheet 
have requested books on the general sub- 
jects indicated. They are all Allied 
prisoners of war in Germany or Italy. 
It occurs to me that you may have avail- 
able some of the books needed, and that 
you might be willing to send them to 
Paul B. Anderson, War Prisoners’ Aid 
of the YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. The books on account- 
ancy create a difficulty because British 
accounting systems doubtless are differ- 
ent from those we have. It is probably 
too much to hope that you have received 
British publications in this subject for 
review within the last few years and 
that these might be made available to 
the prisoners. In any case will you let 
me know whether you are able to send 
any books to Mr. Anderson. The im- 
portance of helping these men maintain 
their professional standing and of keep- 
ing their minds active during the monot- 
ony of prison life cannot, it seems to 
me, be overestimated.—R. D. Jameson, 
War Prisoners’ Aid of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, New York. 

Nore: Six names were attached to the 
letter and books on accountancy, business 
organization, auctioneering, bookkeeping 
(simple course), principles of salesman- 





ship, business training, shipping and 
water and rail transport were requested. 


Mr. Jameson: We have sent you from 
the offices of American Business, a copy 
of Helping People Buy, and Step Out 
and Sell, in the hope that one or both 
of them will please T. C. Lawrence, the 
prisoner who requested books on_ the 
principles of salesmanship. We are pub- 
lishing your letter, so that readers who 
want to contribute books may get in 
touch with you for later lists of books 
wanted. 


Wants Chart from Copy 
Of Old Issue 


To the Editor: 

Three or four years ago I had a copy 
of your magazine which I prized very 
highly because it contained a table which 
showed the amount of additional business 
that a firm would have to do to justify 
various amounts of lessing expense. I 
loaned this to a friend who misplaced it 
when he moved his office, and I have 
wished very much ever since that I 
could get a copy. I am wondering if you 
could supply a copy, or if not tell me 
what issue in which it appeared. If you 
have a copy, please send it and I will 
remit the price as soon as received.— 
Mark C. Mis, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Mr. Mitts: The chart you describe is 
apparently one which appeared in the 
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November 1938 issue of American Bust- 
ness. We are sorry to have to tell you 
that copies of this issue are completely 
exhausted and we have not one in the 
house, except in our bound volumes, 
maintained for reference. Perhaps some 
other reader will be kind enough to send 
Mr. Mills tear sheets from this old issue. 


Articles for Managers’ 
Notebooks 


lo the Editor: 


With your permission we should like 
o reprint for our Managers’ Notebook 
he following articles from past issues of 
\MERICAN Business: “Is Brass Hat Man- 
gement Stifling June 1938, 
When Men Become Smug and _ Satis- 
ed,” February 1938, and “Young Men 
an Top Management,” October 1940, The 
wotebooks are for use solely within this 
ompany to further the benefit of the 
etter articles on management.—Karuer- 
ne C. Dor, methods department libra- 
ian, The Prudential Insurance Company 
f America. 


Business?” 


Miss Dor: Go ahead and reprint the 
tories about which you inquire. The 
editors are always glad when material 
‘rom the magazine is considered good 
enough for reprinting. 


The Help and Salary 
Headaches of 1942 


The following letter is from the treas- 
urer of a widely known chemical com- 
pany, who requests that we withhold his 
company’s name, as well as his own, in 
the event the letter is printed. Because 
the letter so accurately points up sev- 
eral current problems we thought it well 
worth printing, even though the name 
must be admitted. 


To the Editor: 


“Our office workers hear exaggerated 
stories of sums being offered by a large 
new airplane plant in a near-by town. 
Our capable receptionist and 
operator receiving $25 


(just raised to $28 this 


switch- 
weekly 
week) is at- 
tracted by an offer of 336 from the air- 
plane company 
new offer. 

“But—the $28 we pay is for forty hours 
of work—while the $86 is for forty-eight 
hours of work for a total of fifty-two 
hours pay. Figure it out for yourself 
and you'll see that the hourly base rate 
is practically the same. 

“Still the damage has been done by 


board 


and quits to accept the 


Wild-fire repetition of an incomplete story 
involving an apparently tremendous in- 
crease in pay—and as a result we have 
on our hands a group of disgruntled and 
dissatisfied workers. Some of the sensible 
and more intelligent workers have prop- 
erly evaluated the facts 
for pay received 


hours worked 
but to prevent a veri- 
tuble stampede we are forced to grant 
wholesale increases 
afford at this time.” 


which we can ill 
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NO MILITARY SECRET... 


your office helps in the attack! 


The angry roar of guns and the 
busy hum of office machines are 
first cousins in more than sound. 


eficiency. So, in a very direct 
sense, your office is equipping 
fighters and to your office workers 


. - . goes the credit. 
For the factories that once . 
made office machines are now 


hard atworkturningoutw eapons. 


And here is our promise to such workers, 


several million of them our valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our main 
tenance service will continue undiminished 


America’s great office machine 
= trom coast to coast. 


industry...of which Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is proud to be a 
part...is now devoting practic- 
ally all its manufacturing skill 
and experience to the production 
of war materials. 


We shall continue to provide spare parts 

..as well as a complete line of carbon paper 
and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for every 
make of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and sug 
gest methods for conserving their typewriters, 
adding and accounting machines and for oper- 
ating these machines with greater efficiency. 


We possess this great industry 
only because in offices like yours 
energetic, resourceful workers 
insist on modern machine meth- 
ods ... only because America’s 
office workers lead the world in 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed The Nation’s Victory 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company * One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. *& *%& * 


* x * 


ENLIST YOUR DOLLARS » BUY MORE WAR BONDs... 11 SHORTEN THE DURATION 
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HE big job of industrial con- 
version is now over, and 
next year the Federal Gov- 
ernment will concentrate 
on what one speaker called 
“shaking down” the war 
effort. The effect of this 
shaking-down process is 
going to give many busi- 
ness men a headache, but 
it is one of the inevitable 
results of all-out war. 
Let’s take it with our 
chins up. While it may 
mean sacrifices, we will find 
comfort in the fact that 
the things which our Gov- 

ernment is doing, some of which may seem unneces- 
sary from where we sit, when added together may 
check runaway inflation. That will make conversion 
back to civilian production more orderly and safe. 
Senator Taft, speaking before the Cleveland Rotary 
Club, stated that while the fiscal policy which the 
Government is following is not perfect, it is on a 
solid foundation. It is his opinion that while prices 
rose 120 per cent during the last war, the rise will 
be less during this war, even though the war is being 
waged on a far larger scale. So let’s be good soldiers 
and back up our Government even though we ques- 
tion the motives of some of the New Dealers who 
comprise it. 


Business Casualties 


The war has demonstrated that the average 


American business man is a pretty tough hanger- 
oner. A year ago Washington “talkie talk” was that 
half the automobile dealers would be out of  busi- 
ness before Christmas. Companies engaged in civilian 
production were as jittery as an advertising man 
making his first speech. They had visions of red for 
1942. Well, 1942 will soon be behind us and most of 


+ 


the things those in high places thought would ha, 

pen have not happened. The secretary of the Chicag» 
Automobile Trade Association, for instance, reporis 
the mortality rate among members of that assoc 

ation for the first nine months of war is 12.1 pe: 
cent as compared with 11.8 per cent for the sam 

period of 1941—a banner year for the industry. \ 
truck manufacturer reports larger earnings for tly 
year ending October 1, 1942, on branch operations 
alone than the previous year, notwithstanding tli 
fact that nearly ten times as many new trucks wei 

sold in 1941. What is the answer? Salesmanship plus 
good management. The sales effort that formerly 
went into selling new cars has been diverted to assist 

ing car and truck users to keep their present vehicles 
running. Salesmen are really working. Expenses hav 
been cut to the bone. Ways found to make a profit 
have amazed the industry. So these businesses which 
by all calculations were to “fold” long ago are still 
carrying on, though staffs are greatly reduced and 
operations curtailed. How much longer they can fight 
on and continue to keep income ahead of outgo is 
problematical. But of one thing we may be sure, when 
they do hang up the “Closed for the Duration” sign 
we know there is nothing else to be done. American 
business men are tough. 


Gas for Salesmen’s Cars 


Only salesmen actively engaged in the war effort 
will reeeive “C” cards under the national gas ration 
ing scheme. That means salesmen who have been dri\ 
ing 2,000 miles a month will be cut back to 500 
miles. This is hard for salesmen, as well as the com 
panies which employ them. Some business men, in 
fact, feel it useless to try to operate a sales organiz 
tion under such drastic rationing of gasoline and 
rubber. But if you look at it another way, gas ratio 
ing can be an opportunity. Your competitors are in 
the same boat with you, and if you are ingenious 
enough to devise ways and means of getting business 
in spite of gas rationing, you will improve your cow- 
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petitive position not only during the war, but for 
long after the war. 

We learn, for example, of one sales manager who 
is making miniature samples of his merchandise, so 
that his salesmen can pack what used to take two 
simple trunks into a Gladstone bag. Another sales 
) anager is setting up a “Buyers’ Service Depart- 

ent” to make it easier for customers to order by 
, ail or by telephone. Still another is concentrating 
siles effort on large centers of population where he 

in locate resident salesmen, leaving the “fringe ter- 
tory” to get along without any personal sales cover- 
:ge for the duration. These are just a few of the 
ays sales managers are meeting the challenge of gas 
: tioning. That there are many more we have no 
nubt. The long history of American business proves 
iat never yet has any situation stopped a business 
an once he really got down to working on the prob- 

m. The danger is that in wartimes some of us will 
se the war as a convenient way to avoid hard think- 
i g. The war, like the depression or any other calam- 
i y, provides what seems to be an overall alibi— 

it there are always some who refuse to use even 
1e best alibis. 


labor in Management 


New Zealand has long been regarded by the Eng- 
l'sh-speaking world as a laboratory for social ex- 
periments, especially those involving the “rights” of 
labor. One such experiment was the New Zealand 
Companies Act which was amended in 1924 to require 
that chartered companies, or corporations, set aside 
a certain number of labor shares. Among other ad- 
vantages these shares entitle the holder to attend 
and vote at meetings of the stockholders, to be repre- 
sented on the board of directors, and to participate 
in the profits and assets of the business. Before a 
dominion charter is issued, the company’s articles of 
association must specify the conditions under which 
these “labour shares” will be issued. Apparently the 
scheme has merit because a report from Britain states 
that British Rotary’s (RIBI) committee on post-war 
planning has endorsed the New Zealand experiment 
aud recommended it as an approach to better post- 
war relationship between labor and capital. At the 
moment the scheme is being widely discussed by 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain, and it is quite prob- 
able some modification of the idea will be written into 
British law. It is also probable that the idea of 
“lcbour shares” may spread across the ocean and 
fi d support here. That might especially be true if 
the post-war scheme of things provides for federal 
chartering or licensing of all corporations as seems 
likely. But even if this should not happen, of one 
th ng we may be sure, labor is going to have a much 
la ger voice in management after this war is over 
tl n most of us now realize. We might as well get 
used to that idea. 
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Keeping Up Worker Morale 


Readers promoting production with various mor- 
ale-building plans, many of which have been engi- 
neered by the sales promotion department, are ad- 
vised to consider a change of pace in the promotion 
tempo. I have been working with a number of war 
plants, helping them with production promotion 
problems, and am convinced a good deal of the ma- 
terial now being posted and distributed to war work- 
ers leaves them cold. War workers no longer get ex- 
cited about “production winning the war.” They see 
too many idle machines due to material shortages. 
They are fed up with cracks at Hitler and Hirohito 
and Mussy. Ask them what they are doing to win 
the war, and they say to you: “What are you guys 
who think you are running the war doing to win it?” 
One effective way to keep your workers war con- 
scious is to flank your Honor Roll with posters which 
publicize production achievements or shortcomings. 
This gets over the idea to the men that what they 
do, or fail to do, directly affects their pals who 
are out there fighting for our freedom. Take absen- 
teeism, for example. One British plant posts a list 
of men in the fighting forces with the caption: “These 
Men Are Holding the Front Line for Us.” Next to 
this Honor Roll is posted daily a list of workers who 
were absent from work the day before, and who were 
known to be not ill. Nothing more is needed. The 
men get the point. 


Out of the Doghouse 


When a Left Winger says nice things about busi- 
ness men, that is news. It is news even if the hand 
that pats the back has a rock in it. It is news, by 
the same token, when a well-known personality in 
Washington tells a group of editors that “The job 
which industry has faced during the war, and done 
so well, has so freed private enterprise from the 
shackles of the past it is now out of the doghouse 
so far as the American public is concerned.” Well, it 
sure is nice to know we are out of the doghouse, even 
if it is a New Deal mental doghouse. But the real 
job is still ahead of us, and not behind, as our newly 
found friends in Washington would like to have us 
believe. The real test of whether private enterprise 
will survive or not depends upon our ability as em- 
ployers to maintain “full dinner pail” levels after the 
war is over. If private enterprise falls down on that, 
then we may be sure no matter how much out of the 
doghouse business men may be today, we will be in 
it again and no fooling. I can have little patience 
with business men who say: “Forget what happens 
after the war, all we have to do is to win it.” We can’t 
have all-out effort if our business men are harassed 
with the fear of being wiped out when the war is won. 
Winning the war and winning the peace are tied up 
in the same package.—J. C. A. 





L f 1 were twue as big” 


“Then I could give the public all the service it wants and take care 


of the war on top of that. 


“But I can’t get bigger now because materials are needed for shoot- 
ing. So I’m asking your help to make the most of what we have. 


“Please don’t make Long Distance calls to centers of war activity 
unless they are vital. Leave the wires clear for war traffic.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Twelve Ideas to Help Find 
New Employees 





it is a severe headache now, and continues to grow 
worse daily. Despite the difficulties, some companies 
seem successful in maintaining personnel. Here are 
some of the best, tested ideas from a recent survey 





{ DARTNELL REPORT 


IROM a chain-store executive's 
personnel reports we glean these 
‘ew sentences, typical of many 
more like them. 
Store No. 8: “Seven people failed 


> From Store 


‘o report Monday.’ 
No. 3: “Only the fountain man- 
ager reported for work today.” 
rom Store No. 5: “Manager’s 
wife acting as cashier. We have 
been unable to hire one and she is 
helping out until one can be 
found.” 

And so on and on and on. In a 
small restaurant chain one man- 
ager’s wife is running the bakery 
with only a schoolboy as a helper. 
No baker obtainable. From a per- 
sonnel manager in Chicago: “This 
norning a long distance call from 
one of our plant managers who 
ssid, *‘I'wo hundred men short, 
cin’t you send us some help?” 
From a business school: “We have 
one person answering the telephone 
just to say that we have no stu- 
dents who are seeking jobs. We 
eon’t send anybody as _ students 
and former students get jobs be- 
fore they register with us.” 
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Everywhere hotels are saying, 
“Sorry, your room is not made up 
yet. We haven’t enough maids. It 
may be late this afternoon before 
we get to it. Sorry.” A department 
store manager reports: “We have 
half enough people in our shipping 
room. Three-fourths of them are 
new. We never know anymore what 
customers will find in their pack- 
ages. Only today one woman re- 
turned a $47 gown she found in a 
package sent her by mistake. We 
sent a $65 brooch to a customer 
who had ordered a $1.00 lipstick, 
and an expensive ring to a woman 
who had paid for a $3.00 jar of 
cold cream. I don’t know what our 
inventory will show. We are able 
to hire only people who come to 
town looking for a defense job. 
They go to work while the defense 
plant investigates, then resign two 
weeks later when the defense plant 
calls them.” 

Meanwhile, in the classified col- 
unins, stores, offices, banks vie with 
each other to publish the largest, 
most alluring “Help Wanted” ad- 
vertisements. 


It is idle to print any more 
reports of labor shortages. We 
could fill this issue with the wails 
of personnel men, driven frantic 
by efforts to fill requisitions for 
needed help. Organizations, which 
in the past boasted of low turn- 
over rates, now find trusted, ex- 
perienced, reliable people leaving 
in droves, to be replaced by peo- 
ple who could find no employment 
whatever in normal times. 

There is no one answer for the 
problem. Only partial answers can 
be given. Only by trying every 
known device and method can the 
average personnel man hope to 
come anywhere near meeting the 
help requirements and demands 
piled on him by department man- 
agers, frantic from looking at ma- 
chines standing idle for want of 
help. Office managers come down 
of a Monday morning to find va- 
cant chairs behind desks once used 
by old employees. 

With the hope of offering a few 
suggestions, none of which are es- 
pecially new, unusual, or novel, we 
list here some of the ideas found 
helpful in one place or another by 
personnel men in filling gaps. 

1. Execurives as REecrvitTiIne 
AcENTs: One personnel man visited 
manager and 


every department 


executive in the company and 
asked, “Have you a son, a daugh- 
ter, a niece, or a neighbor who could 
fill any of these positions?” Listed 
were jobs as typists, office boys 
and girls, clerks, business machine 
operators, stenographers. The plan 
was partially successful. A credit 


= 
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manager’s daughter took a job as 
office girl. An assistant sales man- 
ager’s son became a messenger. 
Two other executives brought in 
daughters of neighbors. In all, 
about ten new employees were ob- 
tained. Perhaps half will remain. 

2. Hovsr-to-Hovsr Canvass 
Pian: Not a few personnel men are 
selecting certain towns and com- 
munities for a house-to-house can- 
vass in search of help. This plan 
is good only in communities where 
someone else has not been there 
first. House-to-house canvassing 
for employees may be more pro- 
ductive in areas near to employ- 
ment as gasoline rationing goes 
into effect and some people may 
have to change employers because 
of inability or difficulties in reach- 
ing distant work. One personnel 
man reports: “We selected the 
neighborhood nearest our office in 
which people of the general type 
we need usually live. A middle- 
aged woman who had once sold 
encyclopedias house-to-house was 
engaged to canvass each home in- 
side certain boundaries we estab- 
lished. She was instructed to call 
at each home, introduce herself, get 
acquainted with the housewife if 
possible, so that she would be in- 
vited in. Once inside she talked 
pleasantly about the company, in- 
quired if there were other members 
of the household who would be in- 
terested in employment. At this 
point she told of vacancies, and 
described the kind of work to be 
done. She went into detail about 
the hours of work, the transpor- 
tation facilities to and from the 
office and plant. 

“The plan was moderately suc- 
cessful. We did not attempt to 
pirate labor from other employers 
in the area, but only tried to 
round up people who, for one rea- 
son or another, were not working. 
First day, we recruited two watch- 
men. Second day, we found a young 
married woman who was contem- 
plating a return to work. Third 
day, there were no immediate re- 
sults. Fourth day, we found a girl 
who had just left school, but who 
had worked two previous summers 
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Mounting a hand-type buffer motor on a steel bar fitted to the tool post on a 
lathe, and replacing the buffer wheel with a 4-inch Norton grinding wheel, it is 
easy to resurface Multigraph, offset press rollers, or typewriter platens. The 
process was developed by The Studebaker Corporation, and the idea passed on by 
it as a contribution to business. Equipment is not made or sold by Studebaker 





as a telephone operator. And so 
on, for several weeks. Since then 
we have put the canvasser on other 
work, but may resume canvassing 
any time as our employment situ- 
ation is again growing critical.” 

3. Drarr THE JuNIoR LEAGUE 
Ser: Perhaps not actual Junior 
League members, as comparatively 
few of them really want to work, 
but the young set, just outside the 
Junior Leaguers, many of them 
living in swanky suburbs and 
bored with idleness and acting as 
hostesses at USO canteens are defi- 
nite prospects for office jobs. They 
are the type of girl who comes from 
a good family, where there is no 
necessity for work, yet who could 
use some money of her own, and 
who is intelligent, alert, and quick 
to learn. An example: Owner of a 
modest-sized metal working plant 
had two daughters at work in his 
office. He told them: “Call up all 
the girls you know who seem to 
be reasonably serious and reliable 
and tell them about your work and 
ask if they want to work here.” 
They did. Result: Eight bright, 


alert young women at work in the 
cost department as clerks. 

Best plan for reaching these 
girls is to use a company officer 
or his wife to make contacts. It 
may be a surprise to learn how 
many of these formerly idle girls 
are glad to come to work today. 
With taxes what they are, dad’s 
allowance threatens to shrink and 
some of them need the money. 
Daughters of doctors, lawyers, 
business men, bankers, capitalists 
are better prospects than the per- 
sonnel man may believe. 

4. Soxprers’ Wives as Pros 
pects: More young married men 
without children have enlisted or 
been drafted than we realize. Many 
of the wives of these men want to 
work. First step is to offer to inter 
view wives of all married men in 
your employ who go to war. Next 
step is to watch printed draft list 
in newspapers and have someon 
call the wives and offer to intervie 
them if they want to work. Som 
of these women will work onl 
long enough to save money to vis 
hubbies’ training camp. But wha 
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How the rollers, or platens and the grinding wheels are mounted on the lathe is 
shown in the illustrations. Roller or platen is suspended between lathe chuck and 
tail post. Speed of lathe is 175 to 200 r.p.m., and the spindle must be turning in 
the same direction as the grinder. Platens are never ground unless they are deeply 
pitted or grooved. The plan saves expense, improves quality of work, saves rubber 


Platen and Roller 
Saving Plan 


HE Studebaker Corporation’s 
office South 
Bend, Indiana, offers the platen 
and roller reconditioning plan de- 


service division, 


scribed here as one of its contribu- 
tions to business at a time when 
rubber for platens and rollers must 
be conserved. As every office man- 
ager knows, offset printing rollers 
get out of round, typewriter and 
other writing machine rollers be- 
come hard and pitted from wear. 
With a buffer motor mounted on 
a lathe, Studebaker uses Norton 
grinding wheels to resurface the 
rollers. The 3746K5T2 wheel is 
used for soft rubber rolls, and the 
3760K5T2 for hard rubber rolls. 
Two to four thousandths of an 
inch is removed at each grinding. 





difference? No help is “permanent” 
today. 

5. SmMaLti Towns ror Recruvit- 
inc: Most of the aggressive, am- 
bitious, adventuresome people in 
small towns, where no great de- 
mand for labor has sprung up, have 
already moved away to nearest 
large towns where jobs are plenti- 
ful. But many small towns still 
have potentially good employees 
who just “haven’t gotten around 
to” the task of leaving town in 
search of work. One company made 
a list of all present employees who 
came to a large city from near-by 
small cities and towns, paid their 
expenses home over a_weckend, 
asked them to bring back applica- 
tions from their small-town neigh- 
bors who might be suitable. The 
younger people were reasonably 
successful, but the older people 
failed. Reason, so far as the per- 
sonnel man could learn, was that 
Ider people were out of touch with 
‘ormer neighbors in small towns, 
ind were not aggressive in spread- 
ng the word. This plan, tried by 


several employers, brought in po- 
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tentially good employees. Perhaps 
not the best, judged by pre-war 
standards, but good, considering 
today’s conditions. 

6. Wen Feperat Emp.oy- 
MENT AGENcIEs Fatt: Many per- 
sonnel men report disappointment 
in the type of people furnished by 
federal employment agencies. Be- 
cause of this they have tried to 
reach potential employees who do 
not go to these agencies. Bulletins 
to small hotels, rooming houses, 
boarding houses, in trailer camps, 
YMCA’s, girls’ clubs—everywhere 
that newcomers might go when first 
arriving in town have been used 
by personnel men in preference to, 
or in addition to, want ad columns. 

7. SaLeEsMEN AS EMPLOYEE 
Scouts: If a company still employs 
salesmen, they have many contacts 
on the road which can be turned 
to good advantage in hiring new 
employees. It is, of course, not 
cricket to hire people away from 
customers but customers can help 
salesmen find prospective employ- 
ees. Give salesmen lists of jobs 
open. Instruct them to consult cus- 


tomers, hotel clerks, filling station 
attendants about possible employ- 
ees. Where the need is urgent let 
technical school 
trade _ schools, 
towns they 


them call on 
superintendents, 
business schools in 
visit. How much time salesmen can 
spend recruiting employees de- 
pends, of course, upon the sales 
manager’s cooperation, the ur- 
gency of the need, and the success 
salesmen have in finding good peo- 
ple. But for many companies it may 
be worth a trial, if no more. 

8. Brancnw Manacers to Re- 
cruir Emp.oyers: Many branch 
managers are having the same diffi- 
culties experienced by the home 
office. But there are still some com- 
munities in the United States 
which to some extent at least are 
not badly hit by the war boom. 
If branch offices are situated in 
any of these towns call on branch 
managers for help. Tell them what 
openings exist, pay scales, and give 
them information needed. Let them 
have applicants fill out application 
blanks for 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Wartime 

CREDIT 

Checking 
Points 





(3) Instability of certain lines 


of business against future war 


Many new credit hazards must be considered by credit 
men today, as wartime risks and changes, plus new 
rules and regulations coming out daily, complicate the 


needs. 
(4) Where and how to assist 
old and good customers to find wa: 


business of extending credit and making collections 





BY E. B. MORAN 


National Association of Credit Men 


S THE war progresses many 
new questions arise which cred- 
it men must answer. Selling to war 
contractors brings a wholly new set 
of credit problems, with which 
most credit men. today are al- 
ready familiar. But each day’s 
continuance of the war brings 
many new credit problems to com- 
panies selling nonessentials to dis- 
tributors, to dealers, to other non- 
essential manufacturers. Here are 
some of the questions which every 
credit man may have to answer. 
(1) Certain industries forced 
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out of business with little or no 
warning, by government decree, 
due to war conditions and war need 
of materials used, thereby requir- 
ing of credit management a con- 
tinuous alertness of individual 
businesses and specific trade classi- 
fications that are or may be af- 
fected. 

(2) Importance of ascertaining 
whether business so affected can 
convert to war work or whether 
complete and immediate shutdown 
and liquidation are most desirable 


and economical. 


work. 

(5) Effect of draft on sok 
proprietorship, copartnerships, 01 
key men of corporations, that may 
result in business abandonment. 

(6) Boom town conditions in 
war production program, includ 
ing mushroom businesses and tem 
porary housing. 

(7) Labor problems of nonde 
fense and war producers or dis 
tributors. 

(8) The small business man wh« 
“annot obtain necessary supplies 
but will hang on, hopefully ex 
pecting a miracle to happen, whil: 
he milks the business dry of all! 
working funds and capital, withou 
a willingness to pay past due bills 

(9) Extension of credit to pro 
ducers or distributors who are pr: 
sumed to be hoarding stock to pri 
tect themselves against future 1 
ability to obtain goods for civilia 
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consumption. These cases usually 
require a line of credit in excess of 
normal requirements. 

(10) Collecting from this same 
type of dealer whose stock is not 
moving as rapidly as was antici- 
pated, due possibly to government 
credit terms restrictions or inade- 
quate working capital to handle 
such increased inventories. 

(11) Collecting from the dealer 
who has been affected by a specific 
commodity that is under a govern- 
ment freeze order. 

(12) Income tax liability. The 
average small merchant gives his 
tax liability little consideration 
until the day it is due; then it is a 
real problem. Unfortunately, ac- 
crued income tax liability does not 
appear on statements in most 
cases. Difficulty in obtaining this 
information. 

(18) Increasing problems of 
transportation and delivery of 
nonessential materials, resulting 
in pyramiding of accounts. 

(14) Being an adviser to cus- 
tomer on government reports, re- 
turns, and interpretation of regu- 
lations. 

(15) Assistance to customers in 
balancing of stocks. 

(16) Inability of merchants to 
collect their charge accounts. The 
necessity of assisting and counsel- 
ing them. 

(17) Spreading available goods 
with customers in a fair and equit- 
ible manner. 

(18) Speeding turnover of re- 
ceivables. 

(19) The matter of terms is of 
vital importance and must be 
watched closely. 

(20) More businesses are now 
tinancing through pledge of receiv- 
ables and merchandise, and in some 
cases both. Where this condition 
exists, the trend should be to 
shorten terms; where discount is 
eranted, insist that discount terms 
ve the maximum. 

(21) Replacement of stocks has 
reduced profits because merchants 
have been unable in many instances 
to pass on to the consumer the 
cifferential in prices. 

(22) Need of being constantly 
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informed on areas of defense activi- 
ties that one might properly ana- 
lyze the prospects of success of the 
customer. 

(23) Increased fire and explo- 
sion hazard producing vital eco- 
nomic loss of necessary raw ma- 
terials and consumer products. 

(24) Increased need of compe- 
tent insurance survey of other pos- 
sible risks and hazards. 

25) In some lines importance 
of deposit against cancellation. 

(26) future 
taxation programs. 

(27) Should you tolerate the 
slow and past-due account in the 


Uncertainty of 


interest of post-war relations or 
firmly refuse merchandise to the 
slow account? 

(28) Speculation on a possible 
rising market. 

(29) Overbuying because of fear 
of shortage. 

(30) Difficulty in establishing 
proper identity of new firms buying 
in expectation of contracting with 
defense program. 

(31) Pacifying the dissatisfied 
customer who complains owing to 
your inability to furnish all the 
material needed or desired. 

(32) Guidance and counseling 
of customers who have switched 
from understood products which 
they can no longer obtain to prod- 
ucts with which they are not ac- 


quainted, do not know how to han- 
dle, distribute, or figure costs. 

(33) If in the food and allied 
distributing lines, increased cau- 
tion necessary in the handling of 
the so-called supermarket, the 
roadside restaurant or stand, de- 
pendent for its trade on the per- 
sonal call by customer and the re- 
quirement in such a call for the use 
of a car. Their volume will be de- 
creased. Will their overhead be ad- 
justed accordingly? 

(34) On the other hand, the im 
proved condition of the neighbor- 
hood independent distributor of 
various types of food products 
may be getting one of the best op- 
portunities for improvement of his 
financial condition that he has had 
for a score of years. 

(35) Morale building with the 
small business man who is afraid 
of the future of business and wants 
to quit, who could not liquidate and 
pay creditors 100 per cent on the 
dollar. 

(36) Increasing possibility of 
fraudulent practices, including use 
of mails in misrepresentation of 
obtain credit, 
money or merchandise, or in con- 


responsibility to 


cealment of assets in insolvency, 
both of which are expectations or 
normal operations on a rising mar- 
ket or in condition of merchandise 


shortage. 





Free Enterprise After the War 


BY C. W. PHELPS 


Department of Economics, University of Chattanooga 


HE economic order under which 

the United States became the 
most prosperous nation in the 
world is known as the free enter- 
prise system. The basic character- 
istics which differentiate such a 
system from a regimented or col- 
lectivist economy are four: Indi- 
vidual initiative, freedom of con- 
tract, private property, and com- 
petition. 


In brief, individuals are allowed 
to exercise their own initiative in 
entering any field of business they 
wish, to contract freely in carry- 
ing out their interests, and to ac- 
cumulate property for their own 
use. This naturally leads to com- 
petition among buyers and among 
sellers of goods and services. And 
in this system competition is extra- 
ordinarily important. For it is 
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the force which is relied upon to 
pass on the benefits of free enter- 
prise to society as a whole. 

The more effectively or perfectly 
competition works, the more fully 
are the benefits passed on to the 
great mass of consumers, i.e., all 
of us, instead of being monopolized 
by the few. Perfect competition 
would give buyers and borrowers 
the goods and services desired at 
the lowest possible prices, yielding 
only a normal profit to the sellers. 

But perfect competition requires 
not only (a) absence of obstacles 
to the free functioning of demand 
and supply but also (b) thor- 
oughly informed buyers and sellers. 
Obviously, if buyers are not fully 
informed about the products or 
services and terms of sale offered 
by the competing sellers, they can- 
not soundly compare and force the 
sellers to compete in a thorough- 
going manner. 

Thus, consumer buyers before 
the passage of the Wool Labeling 
Act found no information regard- 
ing wool content on the labels at- 
tached to the blankets. Smart sell- 
ers were able to get as much for 
blankets containing 5 per cent 
wool as other sellers got for blan- 
kets with a wool content of 25 per 
cent or more. They would not have 
been able to do this, and make ab- 
normal profits, had consumers been 
provided with information enabling 
them to force the sellers to com- 
pete fully and fairly. 

Again, consumer borrowers find 
no information in the advertising 
of banks and many other types of 
lending institutions stating the 
total cost of loans in terms of a 
true annual rate of interest which 
would allow them to compare costs 
as among competing lenders and 
force them to really compete in a 
decisive way. There is no “wool 
labeling act” for commercial banks, 
industrial banks, etc. They can 
label their charges any way they 
please: Interest, discounts, rebates, 
service charges, investigation fees, 
fines, penalties, etc. 

As a result, a special commission 
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established by the Massachusetts 
General Court found that among 
some 500 cases gathered in twenty- 
one Massachusetts cities and towns 
the consumer borrowers, who 
thought they were paying gener- 
ally at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, were actually paying at 
annual rates which varied between 
6 and 679 per cent on the average 
amount of credit extended. The 
lending institutions would not have 
been able to make excessive charges 
if they had been prevented from 
disguising them as “6 per cent” 
charges of one kind or another. 
This could be done by the passage 
of a labeling act for lenders requir- 
ing the total cost of consumer 
loans to be stated in the one and 
only way which permits true com- 
parisons between costs of money 
borrowed from competing lenders, 
i.e., as a percentage of the current, 
unpaid monthly balance owed. 
Many sellers fought the Wool 
Labeling Act; undoubtedly many 


banks and other lenders will figh 
a labeling act for charges on con 
sumer loans. This is curious, fe 
these sellers, lenders, and man 
other business men express ferver 
desires for the preservation of tl 
free enterprise system and tl 
avoidance of a regimented or co 
lectivist economy. Yet, they ai 
reluctant to see competition mac 
more perfect and effective. But 
this is not done, the free enterpris 
system is prevented from passin 
on its benefits to all people. An 
the people have always been willir 
to exchange a system which won 
work for one which will (or for or 
which they think will work better 
Thus, we have a queer situatic 
which gives rise to a most pertiner 
question. Is the free enterprise sy 
tem to be done to death at tl 
hands of its friends—those seller 
lenders, and other business me 
who are afraid to make its fund: 
mental beneficial force, compet 
tion, really and truly effective? 





Share-the-Ride Plans 


NEW development in “sharing- 

a-ride” is at work at the Boeing 
Aircraft Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. At a main point of exit for 
“plant No. 2,” there is a battery of 
signs lettered with the names of the 
different residential districts of the 
city. 

All a rideless worker has to do is 
to stand under the sign identify- 
ing his or her residential district. 
The chances are that the worker 
will soon be picked up by a driver 
who is also going to that part of 
the city. The plan has now been 
in use for several weeks, and plant 
protection officials report that it is 
working out very well. 

At Boeing’s, no drivers are cer- 
tified to rationing boards for new 
or recapped tires unless they have 
been carrying a full passenger load 
for at least one month. 

As an added persuasion to fill 


Boeing cars, spotters have taken 
license numbers of cars with empty 
seats. Afterwards, the drivers have 
received postcard reminders that 
it was about time for them to get 
some riders. 

A recent survey by Toledo 
Scale Company indicates that the 
average number of scale workers 
riding in each car is only 1.6, while 
the average car capacity is 4.7. 
War workers will not get tires 
unless their plants have organized 
transportation plans. Surveys show 
that workers and farmers own the 
oldest and smoothest tires, and 
that their tires will be 40 per cert 
worn out in six months, 80 per ce" t 
worn out in a year. 

This means that every compar Y 
must organize a car pooling, 
share-the-ride plan, with a vi 
toward increasing the avera 
carrying capacity of workers’ ca 
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H. L. Nunn, president, Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company 


Lee H. Hill, vice president, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Albin Johnson, superintendent, Art 
Metal Construction Company 


George H. Malone, personnel man- 
ager, Thompson Products, Incor- 
porated 





W. S. Gundeck, director of indus- 
trial relations, The Studebaker Cor- 
poration 


A. F. Snyder, personnel superintend- 
ent, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company 


M. M. McClure, superintendent of 
industrial relations, Inland Steel 
Company 


M. D. Disosway, factory manager, 
Penn Electric Switch Company 


Henry R. Allen, personnel director, 
The Pfaudler Company 


D. W. Siemon, personnel director, 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 


E. B. Hansen, personnel director, 
Northern Pump Company 








To Smoke or Not to Smoke 





That is the question re- 
cently set aflame by Army 
rules forbidding smoking 


in many war plants. How 


different companies han- 
dle this problem is report- 
ed by eleven employers 





HEN the Army Ordnance offi- 

cer forbade smoking in a cer- 
tain plant employing better than 
5,000 employees there was almost 
a strike of the men. Smoking had 
always been permitted in this 
plant, except in certain obviously 
hazardous areas. In another plant 
about 800 men went home, refused 
to work until the union officials 
sent them back to work. In many 
other plants there has been con- 
siderable grumbling and complain- 
ing when the “No Smoking” 
went up. 

Whether to permit men to smoke 
at work has always been a ticklish 


10 ~ 
signs 


question and now, with the Army 
and Navy Ordnance officers taking 
a hand in the controversy, it be- 
comes more difficult. 

Some plant managers and per- 
sonnel men have made great efforts 
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to be fair. Almost every known 
plan has been tried, such as smok 
ing periods, smoking areas, full 
permission to smoke, and full pro 
hibition of smoking. In many 
plants where there is no especial 
fire hazard, smoking on the premises 
means dismissal. In other plants, 
smoking within reason is permit 
ted. The insurance companies set 
up rules about smoking, and ar 
almost sure to forbid smoking in 
certain types of plants where there 
are wooden or oil-soaked floors or 
other hazards. What eleven well- 
known employers do about the 
problem is reported here, because 
readers may want to use the ma 
terial in discussing the problem 
with workers. 

H. L. 
Bush Shoe Company, famed Mil 


Nunn, president, Nunn 
waukee “52 pay checks a year” 
company, reports: 

“Ever since this plant was built 
27 years ago, there has been a 
rule against smoking in the fac 
tory proper, including washrooms, 
and, during all of those years, I 
have never seen any indication of 
the rule being violated. I have al- 
ways attributed this to the fact 
that in our factory the workers 
participate in making the rules. 
Now, since the war situation has 
come up, the workers have or- 
ganized a defense council and have 


barred smoking throughout the en 
tire building, including the offices, 
sample rooms; in fact, every singl 
spot within the four walls except 
the dining room and I can assure 
vou that there is no violation of 
the rule.” 

Another widely known Milwau 
kee organization, the famed Allis 
Com- 


Chalmers Manufacturing 


pany, has tried different ap 
proaches to the smoking riddle. 
Lee H. Hill, vice president, reports : 

“The smoking privilege at Allis- 
Chalmers has gone through a de- 
velopment extending over a period 
of years. The company for many 
years permitted smoking on the 
night shift and on overtime work- 
ing hours on the first shift. Work- 
ers on such shifts were permitted 
to smoke principally as an added 
inducement to working the less de- 
sirable hours. 

“In June of this year, upon the 
request of both the shop manage 
ment and the union, the smoking 
rule was further liberalized to per 
mit smoking on any shift. The 
ground work for this liberalization 
was laid by carefully surveying the 
plant to establish restricted areas, 
and talking over the matter of 
possible abuse with the bargaining 
committee of the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent for our employees. A no- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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WHEN THE 
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1. Appraise Suggestions Fairly 
W. A. Patterson, president, United Air Lines, 
looked in on a session of the company’s suggestion 
award committee. A carefully prepared suggestion 
for a boiler was included. Blueprints. drawings, and 
specifications were a part of the suggestion. It was 
turned down almost with a moment’s consideration 
by the committee. Mr. Patterson was alarmed at 
the speed with which such a painstakingly pre- 
pared suggestion was turned down. He asked why, 
was told that the idea was impractical. Next day he 
asked for a more complete report. He was told the 
idea infringed existing patents. Then he asked for 
the numbers of patents alleged to be infringed. This 
brought further investigation. The end result was 
that the boiler suggested was so good that today 
United Air Lines manufactures it and sells it to other 
air lines. The new boilers cost less, were far more 
efficient than those being used when the suggestion 
was received. Yet had it not heen for the lucky acei- 
dent of Mr, Patterson’s appearance at the meeting, 
it would have been turned down. No suggestion sys- 
tem, no matter what the rewards, no matter how well 


promoted, can survive such biased treatment. 


2. Consider Suggestions Promptly 


Worst enemy to the success of a suggestion sys- 
tem is delay in considering suggestions. If sugges- 
tions are allowed to gather dust on some committee’s 
table, or if decisions are slow in forthcoming, word 
soon spreads that the system is not being taken 
seriously by the management. If there are reasonable 
doubts, if further information is needed to consider 
the suggestion, call in the originator and tell him 
that his suggestion-is being considered, but that more 
information is needed. Do not keep him waiting, no 
matter what the cause. Only prompt answers on all 
suggestions will keep more suggestions flowing into 


the system. 
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Used by many companies for many years, 
suggestion systems really did not get 
going until Donald Nelson urged use of 
them by industry in Labor-Management 
Committees. Since then they have been 
phenomenally successful inmany plants 
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3. Turndowns Must “Hold Water” 


Set up some system for review of suggestions whic! 
will prevent award committees turning down sug 
gestions simply because it is too much trouble to 
put the suggestions into practice. This has happened 
in many cases and almost invariably, no matter what 
the reason for turndown, the workers know the tru 
reason behind the turndown. Do nof start a sugges 
tion system until and unless management is willing 
to accept good suggestions even though it is con 
siderable trouble to put them into effect. Actually. 
the inauguration of a suggestion system is an implied 
contract with employees to accept good suggestions. 
and not to turn them down for whimsical, personal, 
or “it’s-too-much-trouble” reasons. Some suggestion 
systems die on the vine for these very reasons, and 
any system which is not producing a reasonable num 
ber of suggestions should be investigated to deter 
mine whether suggestions are being turned down for 


these reasons. 


4. Distribute Suggestion Blanks Often 


Some companies do not let the workers forget 
about suggestion systems. Remember that the aver 
age employee cannot call a stenographer and dictat 
his suggestion. Writing is not part of the averag 
employee’s job. He is not accustomed to putting his 
thoughts on paper. Make it as easy as possible for 
him. Distribute blank “letterheads” for use in writ 
ing suggestions. Such blanks should be printed son 
what as follows: “Jones Company Suggestion Pro 
gram: To the Suggestion Committee: Here Is My 


Suggestion For :” 


5. Give Clues for Suggestions Needed 
When the first burst of enthusiasm for submitting 
suggestions wanes, as it almost invariably does, pu! 


lish articles in the company magazine or distribute 
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comes the time when employees seem to 
lose interest and submissions dwindle, 
both in quantity and quality. Here are 
ideas for rescuing systems from slumps 


No matter how successful most sugges- 
tion systems seem at first, there always 





messages hinting at possible suggestions. For ex- 
ample, a story headed, “We need shipping cost re- 
duetion suggestions,” could point out general pos- 
sibilities for savings and guide workers to think about 
possible savings in shipping and packing. Another 
article could show possibilities for suggestions in im- 
proving material handling methods, while still another 
could deal with office routines. The true purpose of 
suggestion systems is to teach employees to think 

to sell the idea of being ever on the lookout for bet- 
ter methods. Constant explanation and promotion of 
this idea will encourage more people to submit sug- 


‘stions. 


0 
= * 


6. Dramatize Presentation of Awards 


When several awards are ready to be presented, 
one company invites the recipients of successful 
awards to lunch in the executives’ dining room, where 
the president, or some other senior officer, presents 
the awards to the winners. Another company invites 
the employee receiving an award, the foreman or 
supervisor of the department, and the department 
head (factory superintendent, office manager, credit 
manager, or traffic manager) to the president’s office 
where the award is presented. Many companies have 
found it profitable to make an occasion of cach award 
presentation. Obviously, it is not good business to 
make too much of an occasion over the award of $2.00 
for some minor suggestion, but it is better to err on 
the side of making too much over the suggestion 
awards, than to permit the whole idea to deteriorate 


into just another organization routine. 


1. Pay Fairly for Accepted Suggestions 


Do not be afraid to pay liberally for important 
suggestions. T'wo-dollar awards cannot be expected 
to bring in thousand-dollar ideas. It seems rather 
penurious to pay $5.00 for a suggestion which will 
save $1,000 a vear. One way to kill a suggestion 
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system is to be too thrifty in the size of the award. 
Swift and Company, Eastman Kodak Company, Gen 
eral Electric Company, and many others pay for 
awards on a percentage basis, the size of the award 
depending wholly on its probable worth to the com 
pany. While some companies operate successful sys- 
tems on the basis of paying a standard sum for each 
accepted suggestion, at least an occasional increase 
in an award, commensurate with its worth is a big 
factor in sustaining interest in the suggestion system. 

Servel, Inc., pays as high as $500 for a good sug 
gestion. Tube Turns pays from $5.00 to $1,000. 
General Electric Company has paid as much as 
$85,000 in one year for employee suggestions, and 
more than a million dollars since the suggestion sys- 
tem has been in use. Illinois Central System paid 
$21,000 to employees in eighteen months for accepted 
suggestions, top amount to one employee being 
$1,863 during this period. Currently some companies 
are paying for suggestions with War Stamps or 


Bonds. 


8. Give Publicity to Awards 


All organization bulletin boards, the house maga- 
zine, employee meetings, the public address system, 
(if one is used )—all these should be employed to main 
tain interest in and promote the suggestion system. 
Each issue of the house magazine should carry stories 
about awards. Not just a bare list of the awards, and 
names and winners of awards, but stories describing 
the suggestions and telling about the award winners, 
and if possible pictures of the winners—at least piec- 
tures of the more important award winners. Notices 
of awards and names of winners should be posted fre- 
quently on all office and factory bulletin boards, as 
well as near suggestion boxes. After suggestions are 
put into effect and have been tired in actual prac- 


tice, follow-up stories should appear in the house 


magazine telling how the suggestions have worked. 
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(General Motors Company Photo) 
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Shop as well as cffice is air conditioned, acoustically treated, fluorescent-lighted. The new plant and offices of Woodward 
Governor Company, Rockford, Illinois, were planned to offer complete social equality of management, shop and office workers 


A Bigger Share in Management 
For Every Worker sz suas van 


N A little campanario on the 








' : 25-acre grounds surrounding 
Woodward Governor Company worksinasensationally  wooayard Governor’s new build 


modern office and plant. It employs unusual manage- ing, there hangs an ancient bell 
ment methods which some call visionary, but which = ‘u¢h_ as small towns once used to 
the company has developed for the past 72 years 


ring as fire alarms or as calls to 
important mectings. This old bell 
once called the Woodward employ 





ces to work, or sounded fire alarms. 

Today that old bell, wired to a 
modern public address system, still 
furnishes signals to Woodward 
workers. It is a symbol, in its new 
environment with its electrical 
hook-up, of the way in which 
Woodward has kept pace, or per 
haps a step ahead of America’s in 
dustrial modernization. 

The company’s new building, o 
cupied in early 1942, is a glimps 
of what office and factory build 
ings of the future may be. Window 
less, air-conditioned, fluoresce! 
lighted, acoustically treated, wit!) 
terrazzo floors and tile walls in m 





chine shop and office alike, 
Woodward plant offers factors 


‘Reception room, just inside main entrance. Paneled in walnut, with terrazzo 
floor. Operator has public address station for paging anywhere in shop or office 
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Treatment room, equipped with infra-red heat cabinet, is Complete physical, foot, and dental X-rays are given once 
used to alleviate minor aches and pains of all workers each year to aid all employees in keeping in best health 
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bell 
d to 
s to Five large circular, foot-controlled wash fountains are Nurses are on duty 24 hours daily in the shop hospital 
bell near to 22 shower bath units available for all the workers rooms offering first aid and treatment for minor accidents 
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Despite prices so low that some employees eat three meals Well-equipped stage, talking picture facilities, 500 seats 
daily there, the cafeteria is operated without any losses removable for dancing add to the usefulness of auditorium 
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Junior Committee in session. It is one of three committees in the Woodward 
Multiple Management plan. Many new ideas are put into action by committees 


and office workers all the facilities 
of an exclusive country club, with- 
out the slightest atmosphere, so far 
as we could discern, of paternal- 
ism townrd the workers. 

In a “sunroom” equipped with 
eight ultra-violet ray lamps, work- 
ers from janitors to officers may 
take three one-minute treatments 
each week and there receive benefits 
equaling three hours’ exposure to 
summer sun. During two rest peri- 
ods, lunch time, and twice daily 
during working hours, music is 
broadcast to Woodward workers 
via a public address system. In a 
500-seat auditorium, with seats re- 
movable for dancing, meetings, 
classes, motion picture shows, and 
other entertainments are held. On 
a mezzanine floor above the ma- 
chine shop, where every machine 
tool and worker is in full view, 
offices of the superintendent and 
general foreman and production 
office employees are situated. 

These are but a few of the high- 
lights which mark the policies of 
the Woodward Com- 
pany, established in 1872 at Rock- 
Illinois, to 
waterwheel governors. Today the 


Governor 


ford, manufacture 
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company, still at Rockford, con- 
tinues to manufacture waterwheel 
governors, but has added gover- 
nors for all prime movers to its 
line, including equipment which 
automatically governs the  pro- 
peller pitch of modern airplanes. 
Elmer E. Woodward, son of the 
founder, was actively engaged in 
the business until his death at the 
age of 78 years on December 31, 
1941. It was he who began most 
of the unusual policies which are 


today expanded and carried on 
under the direction of Irl C. Mar- 
tin, president and general manager. 
To understand clearly the policies 
of this distinctive organization, it 


may be best to start with the com- 
attitude 
ployees—only they are hever re- 


pany’s toward its em- 


ferred to as “employees”—they are 
members. This may seem to be a 
trivial point, or to smell slightly 
of paternalism, but as the com- 
pany’s story proceeds it will be 
evident, we think, that it is a genu- 
ine mark of respect and family 
pride in the business and its mem- 
bers. 

Woodward wants the best pos- 
sible workers and believes that pro- 


viding unusually comfortable, 
healthful, safe, working conditions 
will attract desirable employees, 
and keeping them contented ani 
proud of their work will serve t» 
hold them. 

Because the company insists « 
the highest type of worker f 
every job, it has set up an elab 
rate system of testing and exami 
ing all applicants for work. Se 
eral years ago the Psychologic 
Corporation was employed to d 
velop a series of tests for use | 
the Woodward Personnel Depar 
ment in selecting new member- 
From this basis new tests and e: 
aminations have been added whic), 
with thorough medical examin 
tions for all employees, establish 
high set of standards for both fa 
tory and office workers. 
Woodward worker has 


been tested, and because the officers 


Every 


are familiar with what they ca 
do and how they perform, it is b 
lieved that each applicant should 
be graded or rated in comparison 
with present workers. To this end 
the personnel department, under 
the direction of Fred Crawford, 
personnel manager, administers 
various tests to each applicant. 
They are: 

1. General Intelligence 
Technical Intelligence (two 
tests ) 

Arithmetie and Mathemati 
cal (two tests) 
Technical Judgment 
Scientific Ability 
Blueprint Reading Ability 
Mechanical Drawing Abil 
ity 

. Measurement Ability (two 
tests) 

9. Medical and Eye Examina- 
tion 

10. Specific Trade Information 

11. Manual Dexterity 

12. Tool Dexterity 

13. Machine Skill 

14. Interests 

Under Specific Trade Informa 
tion, there are subdivisions suchi «as 
drill press, gear cutter, precision 
grinder, lathe, milling machine. 
radial drill, tool maker, and others. 
With these tests the company /e- 
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YOU CAN RENT COMPTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 
aN me ememntaree 
lity 
bil ° o¢ . 
on * There’s no need to exhume the Oldest Living Ex-employee, who 
hewn was a whiz with figures back in °97, 
ia ¢ Because even though you find it difficult (or downright impos- 
! li ' . ‘ . ; . . 
sible) to purchase new Comptometer adding-calculating machines. 
ation you may arrange to rent some Comptometer equipment from your 
local Comptometer Co. for short periods of time. 
¢ See your local Comptometer Co. representative — ask him to ex- 
plain this important and economical service. Or, if you prefer, write 
nia direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 
ch as 
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UNCOLLECTED SCRAP means UNDEFEATED AXIS! 
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The breath-taking machine shop. Lighted to 50 footcandles, air-conditioned, acoustically treated, with terrazzo floors, 
tiled walls. Each machine has own power, and all electrical wiring and ductwork is serviced from the suspended ceiling 


Inthese booths, applicants work onemployment tests which 
measure personality, skill, and various worker aptitudes 


lieves that it can determine with 
reasonable accuracy the skill and 
knowledge possessed by almost any 
applicant who presents himself or 
herself at the employment office. 
More than three hours are usually 
required for the tests and exami- 
nations, in addition to the time re- 
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quired for the medical and eye ex- 
amination. 

With typical engineering con- 
servatism, the company officers do 
not claim to have any statistical 
evidence that the tests are respon- 
sible for any specific improvement 
in personnel. Such statistical data 


Several of the employment tests include problems on special 
devices which will measure hand-and-eye coordination 


would be difficult, almost impossi 
ble, to assemble. But it is believed 
that a higher type of employee is 
selected, and that many misfits ar 
weeded out. They also believe that 
many people, knowing of the tests. 


do not apply for jobs in the fea 


that they could not turn in accept 
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Recessed fluorescent lighting to 45 footcandles, sponge 


Over the drawing boards, 140 footcandles of white fluores- 


rubber on floors, acoustic ceilings are office features cent light is maintained for use of the draftsmen 


On mezzanine floor where entire machine shop below is 
visible, the production manager maintains his office 


able ratings. Nor does the com- 
pany believe the tests to be in- 
fallible; some men who pass the 
tests prove disappointing in actu- 
al work and it is probable that 
some men or women who are turned 
down as a result of the tests would 
prove satisfactory. 

The mechanics of the tests are 
interesting. The applicant selects 
screws from an assortment and fits 
them into a plate with holes drilled 


in it. He does this against a stop 
watch. Another test includes the 
use of measuring tools such as cali- 
pers, micrometers, etc. For lathe 
hands a specially built machine 
which looks like a small lathe is 
used. The applicant actuates, by 
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means of two wheels, a pencil over 
different patterns, or to form dif 
ferent patterns. The result is 
placed in register with a testing 
pattern, viewed over a strong light 
and graded, according to the num 
ber of times the applicant’s pencil 
marks show outside a 
Other 


problems, blueprint reading, and 


pattern. 
tests include arithmetic 
typical shop mathematical prob- 
lems to be solved. 

Of course, all these tests are not 
given to every applicant. Obvious- 
ly, a file clerk would not be ex- 
pected to take the test for lathe 
hands, but some tests designed to 
measure personality are given to 
all. The hope is that each appli- 


At one end of the mezzanine office is the tabulating de- 
partment where machines tabulatecosts, keepstock records 


cant sclected will be capable of 

winning promotion to much higher 

positions in the shortest time. 
Woodward 


close relationship with its members 


does not stop its 
after they have passed the tests 
and been employed. Three months 
later the foreman and the superin- 
tendent rate each employee. On the 
first and succeeding anniversary of 
employment, medical tests are ad- 
ministered and recorded. At regu- 
member—em- 


lar intervals each 


ployee to you—is rated and his or 
her progress carefully recorded. 
The company is working toward a 
scientific pay adjustment plan but 
so far has not achieved it. Never- 
theless, every effort is made to ad- 





just rates of pay in accordance 
with a member’s improving: skill 
and his worth to the organization. 
When with the company for two 
years, a Woodward pin is given 
each member bearing the figures to 
indicate the number of years em- 
ployed. When the figure reaches 
twenty-five years, a diamond is in- 
serted in place of the figures. 
President Irl C. Martin began 
several years ago to search for a 
plan which would bring to each 
member a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the success of the 
company, a_ closer relationship 
with officers and executives. The 
result of his long study of differ- 
ent employee-management plans is 
the Woodward Multiple Manage- 
ment, formally established in 1939. 
This plan was modeled after the 
McCormick Multiple Management 
Plan by McCormick and Company 
of Baltimore. Three 
are formed—the Senior Committee, 


committees 


made up of the officers and junior 
supervisors ; the Junior Committee, 
made up of 15 members of the 
junior executive and supervisory 
personnel; and the Primary Com- 
mittee, made up of 25 members not 
included in either of the two other 
classifications. Each committee has 
the power and responsibility for 
recommending new or improved 
management policies. The Senior 
Committee has the final responsi- 
bility of acceptance or rejection. 

Plant protection, rubber conser- 
vation, group transportation are 
some of the problems now being 
worked out by these committees. 
Membership in Primary and Junior 
Committees is elective and rotative 
to provide as many members as 
possible with experience in com- 
pany management. The Primary 
Committee inaugurates most of the 
“legislation,” prepares the sugges- 
tions included, and submits the 
suggestions to the higher commit- 
tees for consideration. The com- 
pany’s policy of allowing two daily 
rest periods was suggested and 
worked out in detail by the Mul- 
tiple Management Committees. 
‘Many discussions, some of these 
heated and vigorous, took place 


before the details of the rest period 
plans were completed. When the 
plan was completed and submitted 
to the Senior Committee, it was so 
thoroughly hedged with safeguards 
to the company there was little to 
do but try it, and little chance of 
its failure. Today the plan is so ap- 
preciated by the members, they 
police it automatically and thus 
prevent abuses of it which might 
creep in and ruin it, or bring about 
its abandonment. 

Ten minutes each morning and 
afternoon are set aside for this 
rest period. Everybody must go to 
the basement, where they may 
smoke, patronize the cafeteria for 
coffee, candy, milk, tea, or other re- 
freshments. At the same time per- 
ambulating candy and refreshment 
stands circulate throughout the 
machine shop. At the end of nine 
minutes the old bell sounds over the 
public address system, lively music 
is heard and everybody must re- 


turn promptly to his or her work 


station, and be there ready to start 
work when another signal sounds a 
minute later. 

At Woodward Governor, wages 
average higher than paid for 
similar jobs in the community, but 
Woodward does not attempt to 
pirate labor from other plants. 
Wages are higher because Wood- 
ward demands more of its employ- 
ces than most companies do. Pro- 
duction is the final criterion by 
which a Woodward employee is 
judged and if production is not 
up to standard, either in quality 
or quantity, there are four alterna- 
tives for the foreman. He must 
first consult the psychological de- 
partment to reassure himself that 
the man is properly placed. Then 
he must determine whether the man 
is physically and mentally healthy, 
and then find out if the worker 
knows his job—whether or not he 
has been properly instructed in his 
work. If he is properly placed, if 
his health is good, if he is not 
worried by some difficulty, and if 
he knows his job and still fails to 
produce, there is no alternative. 
He must be discharged. Putting it 
plainly, there is no place at Wood- 


ward for the worker who loafs, who 
does not give the company his bes! 
effort at all times. It is well know: 
among employees that a garnish 
ment brings discharge. Woodwar« 
wants its employees to carry thei: 
share of the community responsi 
bility, and will not tolerate em 
ployees who do not fulfill their ob 
ligations. Borrowing from a loa 
shark is another cause for dis 
charge. Employees facing salar) 
liens and burdensome debts are no 
and cannot be good employees. No 
does the company care to continu 
the employment of people whos 
odorous family difficulties reflec 
upon the individual’s or the con 
pany’s reputation. Intoxication a 
or away from work, to the exten 
that it interferes with work, is no 
tolerated. 

There is no distinction anywher 
in the Woodward organization bx 
tween office and factory workers. 
no difference between white colla 
workers and the man or woman a 
a machine in the plant. In_ tly 
company cafeteria where meals ar 
served around the clock, and wher 
some employees eat three meals 
day from preference, no areas ar 
set aside for executives, for offic: 
workers, or for anyone else. Thi 
president of the company may bi 
eating at a table next to any other 
member of the organization. 

Men are expected to come to 
work freshly shaved daily. Smocks. 
worn at work, must be kept clean. 
and every man and woman has his 
or her name embroidered on thes 
smocks. Machines and working 
areas must be kept clean; actually. 
Woodward 


standards begin where many others 


factory housekeeping 


leave off. All members are urged to 
use the sunroom three times a 
week in winter, where sun lan 
treatments afford light equal to 
summer sun. Vitamin tablets are 
furnished free to every member. 
Wash fountains and showers sini 
lar to those in expensive counti) 
clubs are provided, and each m¢ 
ber has an air-conditioned cloths 
locker. 

Woodward has much evidence 
that all of these unusual relation- 
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ships with employees are profit- 
able. To mention but one case: 
Production from a certain expen- 
sive machine tool was below re- 
quirements and it seemed necessary 
to add a night operator to the 
force. The day machinist operating 
this machine tool objected. “An- 
other man at this machine will 
wreck it. Give me a few days’ time 
before you put an extra man on 
‘my’ machine,” asked the operator. 
Several days later that worker had 
devised methods which doubled his 
previous output, rendering it un- 
necessary to add another worker 
for night work on this machine. It 
is this spirit, Mr. Martin points 
out, which distinguishes Wood- 
ward and its employee-members 
from other organizations and 
which makes possible the policies 
followed. When Woodward had 
hut 50 employees, people said such 
policies were possible only because 
of a small, carefully selected staff. 
Then when the company had 100 
employees, people said it might be 
possible to continue with that 
many but that the program would 
break down with 200 employees. 
As this is being written, about 
1,400 men and women work at 
Woodward's and the same policies 
are in effect. “How long we can 
continue I do not know,” says Mr. 
Martin, “but we have had these 
policies for seventy-two years, and 
failed to pay dividends only thre« 
years out of the seventy-two.” 
There are no labor unions at 
Woodward's and the management 
does not believe labor unions are 
necessary where the management 
and employees are honest with each 


other. It would be scarcely possi- 


ble for any union to ask for more 
than Woodward employees already 
receive. Beginners, whether in the 
factory or the office—that is, peo- 
ple with no previous experience— 
start at sixty cents an hour. For 
forty hours’ work this is $24 week- 
'v, for fifty hours it is $30 weekly 


plus overtime, and, as many 
Woodward departments are now 


vorking twelve hours daily seven 


' , 
days a week, the earnings for a 


week would be $50.40 plus over- 
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Irl C. Martin, president (back to camera), holds a meeting of the senior commit- 
tee of the management plan to consider ideas turned in by the other committees 


time. After seven days’ continuous 
work there is a brief layoff, be- 
cause the company does not believe 
that people can work twelve hours 
daily for more than seven days con- 
tinuously. Time and a half is paid 
for all overtime, calculated after 
forty hours. 

Employees are rated — three 
months after beginning work, and 
twice a year thereafter. This rat- 
ing is based on a day-to-day ob- 
servation of job performance, at- 
titude, and personality. Following 
the review of a member’s progress, 
wage rates are given consideration 
and adjustments made where 
merited. After the rating, it is the 
supervisor’s responsibility to ar- 
range a conference to discuss the 
progress report and wage deter- 
mination with the individual. After 
the conference, if the member be- 
lieves his report is not a true pic- 
ture he may ask for another rat- 
ing, naming any five members of 
the organization who are familiar 
with his work to sit together as a 
committee and reconsider it. 

This entire Woodward opera- 
tion may be a blueprint of the in- 
dustrial world to come. That it 
will be watched with keen interest 
by many industrialists goes with- 


out saving. Engaged almost wholly 
in wartime work, as it is now, the 
company does not expect to con- 
tinue at its present high produe- 
tion after the emergency ends. Em- 
ployment now at a peak of 1,400 
may drop to somewhere in_ the 
neighborhood of 300 to 350, some 
of the executives think. But if it 
does drop, this will be no evidence 
that present Woodward policies 
are a failure. No matter what hap- 
pens, it seems evident that Wood- 
ward policies and methods must 
be a subject of careful study and 
consideration by every man inter- 
ested in ending industrial strife, 
in improving industrial and em- 
ployee relations, management, and 
production methods. 

It is possible that many com- 
panies could not, under present 
relationship with workers, make a 
suecess of the Woodward plan. As 
Mr. Martin is always careful to 
point out, the foundations of the 
Woodward policies which seem so 
successful today were laid many 
years ago, and have doubtless been 
subject to much revision as a re- 
sult of trial and error. To expect 
another company to use the same 
overnight 


methods with success 


would be expecting too much. 





To Smoke or Not to Smoke 


(Continued from page 13) 


posted to the effect that smoking 
would be permitted on any shift, 
except where “No Smoking” area 
was specifically designated, and 
except on jobs where specific in- 
structions to the contrary were 
issued by the foreman.” 

One would expect that smoking 
in an arms and ammunition plant 
would be severely restricted, but at 
the great plants of Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, now busy 
making bad news for Hitler, there 
has been a careful attempt to per- 
mit smoking wherever possible. 
A. F. Snyder, personnel superin- 
tendent, says: 

“It is against the rules of this 
plant to smoke during working 
hours. We have, however, sct aside 
ten minutes in each working shift 
in which we allow the employees 
to smoke. These periods run as 
follows: 

SHIFT 


7 a.m. to 3 p. m. 
3 p.m. to 11 p. m. 


SMOKING PERIOD 
10 a. m to 10:10 a. m. 
9 p.m. to 9:10 p. m. 


ll p. m. to 7 a. m. 5 a.m. to 5:10 a. m. 


“A whistle is blown to notify the 
employees that the smoking period 
has started. They gather in one, 
two, or three groups, according to 
the number of employees in the de- 
partment. Each group has a large 
pail half full of water. The em- 
ployees stand around the pail and 
throw matches and butts into the 
pail. When the 
everyone stops smoking and the 


period is over 


pail is removed. 

“Of course, in the shops where 
we handle fulminate or powder, we 
do not allow smoking at any time. 
We have made arrangements for 
the employees of these departments 
to go into other departments dur- 
ing smoking periods.” 

Frankly admitting that the 
smoking problem is not easy to 
solve, W. S. Gundeck, director, in- 
dustrial relations, The Studebaker 
Corporation at South Bend, tells of 
his company’s efforts to handle the 
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smoking situation fairly, when he 
Says: 

“We do not have the perfect 
solution for the problem of smok- 
ing at work. 

“Since we carry ona great vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations, 
including foundry, wood working, 
painting, machining, trimming, as- 
sembly, ete., we have varying smok- 
ing regulations; for instance, in 
the foundry there is no restriction 
whatever. In other parts of our 
plant we have areas set aside where 
men are privileged to smoke during 
the lunch hour. In other depart- 
ments where we are using in- 
flammables, employees are permit- 
ted to smoke only in the rest 
rooms. 

“Because of the differences in 
the regulations in the different 
parts of our plant, it is difficult 
for any general satisfactory regu- 
lation of smoke-rule infractions ; 
however, we do attempt to he leni- 
ent in the enforcement of regula- 
tions, thereby avoiding sharp con- 
troversies with our workmen.” 

There is not much which can be 
endangered about a great steel 
plant and, for that reason, Inland 
Steel Company employees are per- 
mitted considerable latitude. This 
company’s regulations are describ- 
ed by M. M. McClure, superin- 
tendent of industrial relations: 

“In general, we permit smoking 
in the plant. However, there are 
certain departments where smok- 


ing has been prohibited and the 


employees go along with the regu- 
lation very agreeably. 

“In a steel mill a greater por- 
tion of which, of course, has to do 
with molten metal, white-hot bars, 
billets, slabs, sparks, flame, etc., 
and all buildings and equipment 
being of steel construction, you 
can readily appreciate there would 
not be the necessity for a ‘No 
Smoking’ rule from the stand- 
point of fire hazard. As stated, 


there are some departments, such 
as those where inflammable liquids, 
oils, and greases are manufactured 
and stored, where the ‘No Smok 
ing’ custom has long been estab 
lished. 

“The question is not bothersome 
to us, and we have received no 
complaint from the men.” 

One of the most modern small 
plants in the Middle West is the 
Indiana, home of Penn 
Electric Switch Company. It 
is strict about smoking. M. D. 


Disosway, factory manager, re 


Goshen, 


ports: 
“We do not permit any smoking 
in our plant during work hours. 
“We trouble 


keeping employees from smoking 


have had some 
in the washrooms. 

“We have not made any changes 
recently in the rules governing 
smoking while at work.” 

Widely known for 
grade steel office furniture, Art 
Metal Construction Company’s big 
plant at Jamestown, New York, is 


its high 


governed by carefully formulated 
rules concerning smoking. Albin 
Johnson, superintendent, reports: 

“We do not permit smoking in 
our plant proper, but will allow it 
during the lunch hour in the stair 
ways that are fireproof and in the 
foundry. We have had, and are 
still having, considerable difficulty 
in confining smoking to these areas, 
as occasionally the men will sneak 
off to some corner and indulge in a 
cigarette. 

“As yet, however, we have not 
lifted our ban on smoking and ar 
continuing to suppress this prac 
tice during working hours.” 

Another company struggling t« 
let men smoke as much as possibk 
is Northern Pump Company, Min 
neapolis, Minnesota. According t 
E. B. Hansen, personnel director. 
Northern Pump’s policies are a: 
follows: 

“We have smoking periods 0: 
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fifteen minutes each in the fore- 
noon and afternoon and also dur- 
ing the half-hour lunch period. 
There are no restrictions on smok- 
ing as far as the night crew is con- 
cerned. We do not allow smoking 


in the washrooms at any time. 
“These smoking rules have been 

in effect since the fall of 1940 and 

we have never had any trouble with 


regards to this problem.” 
George H. Malone, personnel 


manager, ‘Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland manufacturers of 
automotive and aircraft parts 
describes his company’s policies in 
the following paragraph: 

“At the present time in our main 
plant, we are studying the problem 
of allowing our employees the 
privilege of smoking at their ma- 
chines. We definitely feel it would 
aid production as well as tend to 
increase morale. 

“We have taken this matter up 
with our insurance company and 
it is making a thorough  sur- 
vey. At present we have designated 
certain areas in which employees 
may smoke, such as stairways and 
in washrooms. 

“These periods are scheduled at 
specific times, allowing employees 
ten minutes in mid-morning and ten 
minutes in mid-afternoon.” 

Henry R. Allen, personnel di- 
rector, The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester, New York, world-famed 
manufacturers of glass-lined tanks 
and other equipment, explains how 
his company has recently revised 
smoking regulations: 

“Since the beginning of 1941, 
the privilege of smoking has been 
allowed in the plant except in the 
very few places where there is a 
definite fire hazard.” 

In one of the world’s greatest 
aircraft plants it is no wonder that 
every precaution must be taken and 
D. W. Siemon, personnel director, 


The Glenn L. 


tells in a few brief sentences of the 


Martin Company, 


company’s smoking regulations. 
“Company rules prohibit smok- 
ing on the grounds or in the fac- 
‘ory buildings, except outside of 
vorking hours, and then only in 
ireas specifically designated.” 
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his is no time for 
time-wasting methods 


-————— — oe) > - ——___—__ 


To win this war we've got to tighten up 
—toughen up. We’ve got to do in one 
hour the work of three. Old habits of 
slackness and self-indulgence must go— 
in the office as in the shop. We Americans 
have developed the methods. Now let’s 
use them! 

For instance: how many of 
you users of Dictaphone dictat- 


advantages of Dictaphone dictation? 
Today, when minutes are precious and 
fateful, victory demands the self- 
discipline that will expend no _ useless 
effort 


short-cuts. 


that will seek constantly for new 


If you will make full use of your Dicta- 
phone, work will flow more 
smoothly throughout your en- 

Check your 


ing machines have ever realized F at We tire organization. 
to the full all the time-saving —*> own methods on the list below: 


() Dictate whenever you please without requiring the presence of a secretary 


messages to your secretary via Dictaphone 


your secretary free to intercept phone calls and visitors 
(J) Don't interrupt your associates needlessly —dictate memos instead 


calls, oral instructions and reports by dictating to your Dictaphone on the spot 


ference high-lights on record 


Give oral 


Protect yourself against interruptions by leaving 


Use your Dictaphone for flash ideas 
Confirm telephone 


Put con- 


Take your Dictaphone home and on trips—it's a “second 


secretary’ always ready to go wherever and whenever you want. 


ie 


HELPING TO WIN THE WAR IS DICTAPHONE’S NO. 1 JOB TODAY 


@To Dictaphone Corporation has gone 
the difficult task of making the precise 
and intricate mechanism required in the 
U. S. Army’s remote control firing device 
for anti-aircraft guns. 

This ingenious device enables the guns 
to get into action with deadly accuracy 
and almost incredible speed. 


Thus the skill and precision developed 
in the manufacture of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machines are now contributing to the 
greatest task in all history. 

Today, Dictaphone is also making 
Electricord recording-reproducing equip- 
ment for the U. S. Army, the Navy and 
other essential war services. 


1D) I I A Pp The word pictTaPHoNe is the Reg 
istered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Corporation, Makers of Dictating 
Machines and Accéssories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied 


FREE CARTOON BOOK 
Shows uses for the 
Dictaphone you 
probably never 
thought about. Mail 
the coupon and we'll 
mail the book. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 

86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me your free cartoon booklet. 


Name 





One idea described here brought savings of many thousands of dollars to the com- 
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pany which first used it. Here it is passed along for adaptation to other businesses. 


That is the spirit of American Business readers—share the ‘‘know how’’ with others 





OHNS-MANVILLE bet $20,000 
last July that it could change 
intelligent women from secretarial 
work, bookkeeping, comptometry 
and junior clerical work over into 
heavy clerical work. The bet has 
not yet been won, but it looks so 
good the company is gambling an- 
other $20,000 and an additional 
$5,000 on another group of women 
this October. 

The heavy clerical work was 
previously done by men in the com- 
pany and although the work was 
hard enough before the war, 
priority requirements now make 
the task one of the most difficult 
clerical jobs the company has had 
to handle. 

Before the American Manage- 
ment Association Conference on 
Office Management in Wartime, 
held in Chicago, October 15-17, 
L. A. Griffin, general office man- 
ager, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
explained step by step the method 
used by the company to make this 
change-over. Briefly the steps were 
as follows: 

A training course outline was 
prepared to help estimate the 
training time required, 

A series of intelligence and 
comprehension tests was 
worked out to test applicants. 
Blind ads were placed in lead- 
ing newspapers in cities where 


women would be needed in this 


type of work. 

Interviewers rated applicants 
and selected those who were 
to be tested. 

Tests further eliminated all 
but eighteen girls who were 
selected to take the course. 





Selectees were sent to New 
York at company expense and 
given a_ three-month course 

of training. 
The training period has just 
been completed and the girls are 
now being placed in local offices in 


their home cities to start work as’ 


district order clerks. They will be 
paid at the same rate as the men 
whose jobs they are taking and 
while they may get married or stay 
single as they wish, they have a 
“oentlemen’s” agreement with the 
company to stick to their jobs for 
two years. 

Mr. Griffin admitted that $20,- 
000 might seem like a lot of money 
to up-grade eighteen women (ap- 
proximately $1,200 a piece) yet 
the company considers it cheaper 
than the previous method used, 
which was to employ boys and let 
them grow up on the job, with the 
expectation that in three or four 
years they would qualify as full- 
fledged order clerks. The old meth- 
od probably cost the company 
much more than $1.200 each. The 
new method, because it is built on 
a prescribed course of training, 
should be less costly in the long 
run because it develops a properly 
trained employee. Obviously, not 
every company can finance any 
such investment but it shows the 


high cost of employee training. 
* 


ANY changes are coming in 
offices, according to Louise M. 
Newman, personnel manager, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee. She 


Says that, *Age and experience om 





quirements may have to be serap- 
ped in the office. Minimum age has 
now been lowered from 18 to 17 
in many offices, and the maximum 
age at which new employees may 
be taken on has been raised con- 
siderably. Less experienced work 
ers must be hired and more train- 
ing on the job given to new em- 
plovees. 

“Because so many office work- 
ers have left to take advantage of 
the attractive wage rates in war in- 
dustries, management cannot over- 
look salary adjustments. Higher 
salary rates are in the offing, not 
only to help employees meet the 
increase costs of living, but to at- 
tract the best possible new help. 

“Rates should not be raised in a 
hit-or-miss fashion, but should be 
worked out according to an estab- 
lished plan through job classifica- 
tion, personal ratings, salary sur- 
veys, ete.” Miss Newman believes 
that a careful administration of 
salaries, based on a balanced classi- 
fication and appraisal of the job 
to be done, is almost indispensabk 
at this time. While an overall in 
crease in salaries tends to narrow 
the margin between clerical and in 
dustrial salaries, such an increas¢ 
does nothing to improve internal 
consistency of salary payment. 
and in itself will do nothing to meet 
the problem of keeping employees 
contented. “A fair and consistent 
salary policy and a promotion plai 
that offers reasonable opportunit) 
for advancement can be a restrain 
ing force against the lure of highe: 


paid but less secure employment,” 
stated Miss Newman. 
While the Northwestern Mutu: 
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Life Insurance Company has had 
aun increased labor turnover these 
last few months like all other firms 
employing a large number of office 
employees, the turnover has been 
less than that in many other com- 
panies in the same ficld. Miss New- 
man attributes this lessened turn- 
over to the plan of rating employ- 
ves and paying according to job 


unction and experience. 
* 


J C. STAEHLE, director, in- 
® dustrial relations, Chicago 
Mail Order Company, believes that 
var industries cannot continue at 
he present pace much longer with- 
ut offices also going on a 24-hour 
sis. In addition to keeping up 
vith the factory demands, such a 
lan also makes a more complete 
ise of office machines, many of 
vhich now stand idle several hours 
during the day. 

One of the first considerations in 
putting into operation the mul- 
iple shift is the matter of super- 
vision—especially on the night 
shift. Without adequate and prop- 
cr supervision, the night shift will 
become just one big headache for 
management. Ideas which have 
worked out satisfactorily in the 
factory apply equally well to the 
office night shift. For instance, Mr. 
Staechle warned against rotating 
workers from day to evening shifts 
more than once in two months. 
More often than this upsets the 
routine of the worker’s life too 
drastically, resulting in sleepless- 
ness, strain, etc. Second, when you 
start building up a night shift of 
office workers, hire new employees 
for it instead of shifting old em- 
plovees from the day shift. Third, 
pay the second and third shift 
workers an additional 5 cents an 
our or 10 per cent. To do this, 
hire at the regular day rate and 
add a premium for night shift. 
Fourth, when planning the hours 
of the night shift, the manager will 
find that if he makes the second 
sft from 5 o’clock to 1 o'clock 
he will upset the habits of employ- 
ees less than by making this shift 
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BOOST YOUR OFFICE PRODUCTION 
with PARSONS MECHANO FORM LEDCER 


Rush! Hurry! Urgent! These are the words most often 
heard as American Business rolls along in high gear. De- 
lays cannot be tolerated—anywhere along the line. 


Guard against breakdowns in your management ma- 
chinery by using PARSONS MECHANO FORM color 
control for each department. It insures orders and im- 
portant instructions going through without a hitch— 
50% cotton fibers enable Mechano Form Ledger to stand 
the gaff of thumbing, erasing and rough handling. Eighty 
years of knowing how produces these better papers at no 
extracost. They’re available through all leading Printers 
and Lithographers. Sample sheets sent upon request. 


Write for the Mechano Form Ledger and Index reference book. It is avail- 
able through all leading Printers and Lithographers or direct from the mill. 


MAIS OMS 


PAPER COMPANY :HOLYORE*>MASS. 


BONDS 
LEDGERS 
INDEX. 








Get a Complimeniary Cony 
DARTNELL PERSONNEL HANDBOOK 


A 200-page desk manual containing condensed information useful in 
finding and selecting employees; training new employees; preparing a 
manual of employee duties; writing and illustrating employee bulletins 
and other timely information. 

This book is not for sale. It is sent complimentary with a fifteen-month trial sub- 
scription to the Dartnell mac 1e AMERICAN BUSINESS at the regular price of 
$3.75. More than 30,000 business executives read this magazine every month 
for cost-cutting ideas. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











from 11 o’clock to 7 in the morn- 
ing. And anything which tends to 
upset the worker’s regular routine 
least will, in the long run, be best 
for the management. 

Although some employees actu- 
ally like the night shift better than 
a day shift, it is often necessary to 
sell employees on it in order to get 
a full working force. Mr. Stachle 
following talking 
points which management can em- 
phasize for this purpose: 

1. Higher hourly rate 

2. Employee can go to school 


suggests the 


during daytime. 

Chance to follow a hobby 
during daytime. 

Chance to shop leisurely 
applies especially to women 
employees. 

Amusements are cheaper, es- 
pecially the movies. 

In order to maintain morale on 
the night shift, he suggests that 
management should not let those 
on the second shift become the for- 
gotten employees. Such employees 
should be given the same facilities 
as the day shift—lunchrooms, li- 
braries, any facilities available to 
the day shift workers. 


* 


HAT are the effects of current 

wage and salary trends on the 
office? Can office management mect 
the competition of high factory 
wages? C. L, Jamison, professor 
of business policy, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Michigan, pitched inte every angle 
of the first of these two questions 
before the American Management 
Association meeting in Chicago 
this October, but when it came to 
the second question, he had his 
answer in just two words, “You 
can’t !”” 
If you can’t meet the high fac- 


tory wages which are luring the 
white collar worker from thousands 
of offices throughout the country, 
what can you do to keep office 
workers satisfied? You can up sal- 
aries wherever possible and al- 


though you may not begin to ap- 
proximate factory wages, you may 


be able to meet federal civil serv- 
ice salaries, which are _ likewise 
offering competition to office man- 
agement. The federal salaries start 
at $1,200 a year, a minimum which 
Professor Jamison admitted could 
not be met in some offices. However, 
those offices which can approximate 
these salaries should prepare a 
plan of gradual increases now. He 
made it evident in no uncertain 
terms that salaries must be raised 
in offices and office management 
might as well face this fact right 
now. 

According to Professor Jami- 
son, one of the reasons why sal- 
aries have to be raised is that the 
white collar worker’s buying power 
is being reduced seriously. The 
buying power of the dollar has now 
gone down to a new low, and will 
recede farther as selling prices rise. 
Higher prices are inevitable as 
high wages in factories set in mo- 
tion inflationary forées. 

While office management cannot 
meet competition of factory wages 
and many offices cannot even meet 
the federal salary competition at 
all, office managers may be able to 
keep their 
longer by making every effort to 


forces intact a_ bit 
sell the worker on a white collar 
job. There was a time when a work- 
er was so much impressed by being 
an office worker, he would accept 
lower wages for the privilege of 
being a white collar worker. This 
feeling about the white collar job 
is now a thing of the past—the 
overall or the coverall carries more 
weight than the white collar today. 


* 


HOSE who believe that a sug- 

gestion system may develop a 
good industrial relations program 
are putting the cart before the 
horse. As Charles R. Riker, su- 
pervisor of cxtcnsion training, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, told American 
Management Association 


at a meeting in Chicago, a sug- 


group 


gestion system can only be the out- 
growth of a good industrial rela- 
tions plan. First, get your pro- 


gram developed, then put in you) 
suggestion system. 

Proof that a suggestion systen 
can be made to pay will be found 
in the Westinghouse experienc: 
The twenty independent _ plan 
suggestion systems, the nine sales 
office, and eight district repair sho; 
systems—all coordinated in on 
system—have saved Westinghous 
more than one quarter of a millio: 
dollars in time and material alon 
during the first six months of 1942 

Mr. Riker emphasized that yor 
cannot have a good workable sug 
gestion system unless you have ; 
good man at the head of it. Thi 
does not mean the top management 
but the man who actually operat« 
the system. The better the mar 
who operates the system, the bet 
ter the results. “A good man cai 
make any system operate success 
fully; a poor man cannot make 
success of the best system ever de 
veloped.” Thus, the first step is t« 
pick the best man you can secur 
for the job. The next step is to 
give him complete and enthusiastic 
cooperation of the top men in man 
agement. Next get the same co 
operation from the supervisory 
staff. Now you are ready to get 
results from your suggestion sys 
tem. 

The most important point 
brought out by Mr. Riker in his 
talk was one that may be over 
looked by management and that is 
the monetary award for sugges 
tions. This, Mr. Riker emphasized. 
should be put at the bottom of th 
list of reasons employees will mak 
suggestions, not at the top of thi 
list. First, the suggestion system 
should be based on personal recog 
nition (we all like to get personal 
recognition). Second, employees 
like to see their ideas adopted 
makes them feel like a part of tlh: 
Third, 


their own work 


company. they want to 


make sasier 01 
safer. Fourth, they want to hel) 
the company, and fifth, they want 
to help win the war. 

All these desires come before t! 
monetary award. Yet, the mom 
tary award is important. Unless 11 
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vant 


th 


is on the list, the system will not 
get very far. The monetary award 
at Westinghouse is a bonus of 10 
per cent of the first year’s net sav- 
ings as a result of the change 
brought about by the suggestion. 


It was found that the actual 
amount was not so important as 
the fact that it was proportionate 
to the saving. This makes the 
worker feel that the company is 
“on the square.” With the pros- 


pects of profit what they are to- 
day, savings such as mentioned by 
Mr. Riker are certainly worth- 
while in any type of business, at 
any time, but especially now, when 
taxes eat up profits so rapidly. 





Twelve Ideas to Help Find New Employees 


(Continued from page 9) 


forwarding to home office. If time 
is of “the essence” trust the branch 
managers to employ applicants and 
send them to the point of employ- 
ment. This may be impractical or 
even dangerous in some cases, but 
it is just another plan which some 
companies have used in this emer- 
gency. In some cases branch offices 
have been all but stripped of best 
employees by home offices. First 
step might be to ask branch offices, 
if any are not busy, to release em- 
ployees to the home office where 
possible. Some branch offices of 
companies almost wholly engaged 
in war work are not busy. 

9. ScHoots anp UNIVERSITIES: 
Many companies, once accustomed 
to depending upon universities for 
all young men, have allowed these 
contacts to dwindle away to noth- 
ing on the theory that all young 
men from colleges are going into 
the armed services instead of busi- 
ness or industry. But one person- 
nel man visited a college friend, 
just to continue previous friendly 
relations. There he learned of a 
promising young man whose knee 
had been injured, rendering him in- 
capable of joining any military or 
naval unit. The young man was a 
law school graduate. Now he is 
vorking for the personnel man’s 
company in the credit and collec- 
ion department. Not every college 
rraduate today is fitted for the 
‘ervices. For this reason, some per- 

ynel men continue to keep in 
much with college and university 
suthorities to pick up whatever 
few men become available. 

10. Former Emp toyees: Most 
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obvious of all sources of help today 
is overlooked by some personnel 
men. Of course, most have brought 
back retired veterans in every case 
where the former employee could 
be used. But others have left the 
company for various reasons— 
women have left to marry, to raise 
families, or because work was no 
longer necessary. Many companies 
are searching old employment rec- 
ords for names of former employ- 
ees who may be willing to work 
temporarily. Even though ad- 
dresses have changed, there is often 
someone in the organization who 
has kept in touch with former em- 
ployees and who can assist in mak- 
ing the contact. 

11. Emptoy Deaver anp Dts- 
TRIBUTOR HeEtpP: In lines where a 
company has ceased to manufac- 
ture civilian goods, there may be 
many dealers or distributors who 
have help which they are glad to 
release. For example, automobile 
salesmen. Some have found home- 
office jobs, when recommended by 
dealers who can no longer use 
them. Service department employ- 
ees, often most urgently needed, 
may still be needed by dealers 
whose service work has expanded. 
But the situation is different in 
almost every industry, and to some 
companies dealers and distributors 
have formed a valuable reservoir 
of potentially valuable employees. 

12. Contact DepressEep Bust- 
NESSES: Some industries unable to 
convert to war work are keeping 
employees just to hold an organi- 
zation Properly ap- 
proached owners and managers of 


together. 


these industries may be willing to 
recommend people whom _ they 
could spare. One personnel man 
took a shot in the dark and pre- 
pared a letter to every other per- 
sonnel man and many other em- 
ployers, explaining that his com- 
pany would not pirate labor but 
that it would be interested in talk- 
ing with any workers any employer 
contemplated releasing because of 
inability to acquire war contracts, 
or because of depressed conditions. 
The letter brought surprisingly 
good returns. If, as many Wash- 
ington authorities predict, many 
small businesses are to be forced 
out of activity this may become a 
fairly worth-while source of new 
employees. 

None of these ideas are of earth- 
shaking importance, yet each one 
has worked for some employer. Any 
employer who can find more than 
one or two usable ideas from this 
report will be fortunate, because 
personnel men are alert, aggres- 
sive, and almost intuitive in think- 
ing up new sources of labor. The 
personnel situation will become 
worse before it improves, and there 
are many dire predictions, includ- 
ing forecasts of labor freezing on 
a wide scale. Despite all the ap- 
parent shortage of labor, many 
communities have people who for 
one reason or another are now idle. 
It is always amazing how many 
people are without jobs at any 
given time, even today with per- 
managers scouring the 
countryside in search of new work- 
ers. No one plan will suffice today. 
Every idea must be employed. 


sonnel 
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(Northern Pump Company Photo) 


Nutrition—A Weapon 
To Fight Lost Time 





Part two of a series on health and nutrition programs 
now being conducted by business and industry to end 
manpower waste caused by minor illnesses and colds 





INCE the appearance last 
month of the report, “Colds on 
the Payroll,” we have had many let- 
ters from readers who are inaugu- 
rating vitamin programs. From an 
office manager comes this letter: 
“We have been much interested in 
your report on ways to fight the 
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common cold. As a result of read- 
ing this report we have ordered a 
supply of vitamins and are ad- 
ministering them to every em- 
ployee, every day. With the short- 
age of help we just cannot afford 
to have people staying at home 
this winter.” 


There are two related ap 
proaches to the nutrition program 
First is the program for bette 
nutrition in the home, so tha 
soldiers of the production line wil 
be nourished to enable their pro 
duction to forge ahead of the sam 
type of worker in slave-operate 
Suropean factories. 

Second approach to the nutri 
tion program is the improvemen 
of nutrition taken by the worke 
while at work. To put it plainly- 
the day has come when we must no 
expect a worker to turn in a goo 
day’s work, day in and day out 
with heavy overtime schedules an 
perhaps seven days a week, unles 
he is properly nourished. A piec 
of cold bologna sausage, three o 
four thick slices of white brea 
from the baker, a doughnut, sogg: 
potato salad and, perhaps, a col: 
bottle of pop are no longer consid 
ered an adequate lunch. Nor doe 
a quickly fried hamburger, a bun 
a cup of coffee, and hunk of heavy, 
pie, all gobbled in a roadside lunc! 
stand, with another worker stand 
ing behind to hurry the eater. 
make a lunch worthy of the mer 
making the weapons to defend 
Democracy. 

The importance of proper nutri 
tion is seen in the experience of th: 
Northern Pump Company, a Min 
neapolis prime contractor on im 
portant war munitions. This com 
pany prides itself on the menus 
available for its workers. Its kit 
chens are modern, its cooks and 
chefs and bakers well trained, its 
equipment the best. On days when 
a turkey dinner is served the work 
ers put away a ton and a half of 
prime Minnesota turkeys. Since the 
company began its own nutrition 
program in 1941, delegations from 
every state in the union, repr 
senting war work contractors hav: 
visited the Northern Pump Con 
pany’s kitchens to study food 
service there. 

Typical Northern Pump menus 
are: 

Sunpay: 

Beef tenderloin tips in brown 
gravy 
Mashed potatoes 
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Buttered beets 
Butterscotch sundae 


Monpay: 
Baked pork chops 
Vegetable soup 
Peaches and cream 
Tvuespay: 
Fridley schnitzel 
Cabbage salad 
Tapioca pudding 
WEDNESDAY: 
Baked beans and wieners 
Stewed tomatoes 
Danish dessert with cherries 
THurRsDAY: 
Baked turkey and dressing 
Cranberry sauce 
Strawberry sundae 
Fripay: 
Fillet of pike 
Buttered green beans 
Prune whip 
SaTuRDAY: 


Potato salad 
Turkey noodle soup 
Brown Betty 


Every day a selection of hot or 
old sandwiches is also offered, so 
hat the worker may choose during 
he week from a sandwich menu of 
sarbecued beef, roast pork, pork 
teak, roast beef, and other spe- 
cialties such as roquefort spread, 
veanut butter and pickles, egg 
alad with sweet pickles. 

Another which has 

done valiant work in promoting the 


company 


Nutrition in Industry program 
sponsored by the Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services, is 
Servel, Inc., peacetime manufac- 
turers of Servel gas refrigerators 
and wartime makers of munitions. 
Servel tackled the job with the 
idea of improving the nutritive 
value of lunch boxes brought to 
the plant by the workers, of im- 
proving its own cafeteria, lunch 
and snack wagon service, and of co- 
operating with restaurant owners. 
The idea was to insure better bal- 
anced meals for Servel employees, 
no matter whether they ate from 
company snack wagons, the com- 
pany cafeteria, their own lunch 
boxes, at home, or at restaurants. 
The program was developed under 
the direction of Miss Ernestine 
Becker of Johns Hopkins. It was 
her goal to bring the message of 
sc.entific meal planning to every 
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Servel worker and family. She pre- 
pared a booklet called the Home 
Volunteer’s Nutrition Guide and 
Mcal Planner. It contains much 
simplified information about plan- 
ning meals, plus a shopping list 
for the foods required for two 
weeks’ tested menus. 

Badly balanced diets and hur- 
ried meals are the principal causes 
of poor diets. A malted milk may 
be a splendid glass of food, but a 
malted milk and a wiener sandwich 
on poor, white bread are not a war 
worker’s meal. 

Nor are poor diets a matter of 
cost. Servel worked out a balanced 
meal to cost but 20 cents, and a 
more liberal balanced meal to cost 
30 cents. In the 20-cent meal we 


find: 


Milk, beans, butter 

Enriched white or whole wheat 
bread 

Cole slaw or salad 

Fresh or stewed fruit 

The 30-cent meal consists of : 

Meat, vegetable, butter 

Enriched white or whole wheat 
bread 


Salad, ice cream, milk 


In a clever booklet, called Eat 
to Beat the Devil, published by 
Servel and prepared by nutrition 
experts, the whole story of better 
balanced meals, good lunch boxes, 
and eating for health is told sim- 
ply, yet convincingly. Supplies of 
these booklets and “Eat to Beat 
the Devil” posters are available 
through almost any local gas com- 
pany. Most gas companies have a 
trained nutrition expert on the 
staff. 

For the company with no em- 
ployee cafeteria or lunchroom, and 
no way to restaurants 
where employees cat, the vitamin 
program is a practical answer to 
the nutrition problem. Capsules, 
containing proper amounts of 
vitamins A, Bl, B2, B6, D, plus 
calcium pantothenate, as well as 


contact 


companion tablets with eight min- 
erals, wheat germ oil, niacin, and 
concentrated yeast, are now avail- 


able. 











| 
‘Nutrition 


Program 
reduces 
Employee 
Absence 
98%! 


One of our clients, Continental Ma- 
chines Inc., slashed employee absence 
from an abnormal high of 50 per cent 
in certain months to less than J per cent 
annually through a nutrition program, 
based upon vitamins, for employees. 


Vitamin deficiencies affect three of 
every four employees in your plant, ac- 
cording to government authorities. The 
only way to overcome them is to provide 
a sufficiency of vitamins. 


Vitamins increase vitality, improve 
sleep, reduce nervousness, irritability and 
fatigue due to vitamin lack, and provide 
an intangible spark which fires employees 
to increased effort. 


VitaMight concentrated food capsules 
supply SIXTEEN all-important vitamins 
and minerals. They are used by employees 
of scores of both large and small plants 
throughout the country. Among them are 
Du Pont, Illinois Central System, Bur- 
lington, Pure Oil Company, Utah Radio, 
National Safety Council, Valier Coal 
Mines, Aetna Ball Bearing, etc. 


It takes time, knowledge and much ef- 
fort to serve properly balanced meals all 
the time in the home. It takes only an 
instant daily to swallow small VitaMight 
capsules which assure the full minimum 
vitamin requirements set by both the U.S. 
government and the American Medical 
Association. 


We are the pioneer and largest com- 
pany specializing in vitamins for indus- 
try, providing high potency formulae at a 
price about 1% of retail. 

An inquiry will bring you complete 
and authoritative information, including 
results of a national survey of what em- 
ployees eat—-or don’t eat; a chart show- 
ing how the proved VitaMight plan for 
industry pays for itself 3 to 14 times 
over, and actual plans now in operation. 


Vital Foods Corporation 


638 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 
Phones: University 8810—Delaware 5440 
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M u ltifect 


Levelcoal”® Paper 


Levelcoat* Printing Papers pro- 

vide all the beauty of costly 

printing papers at surprisingly 

low prices. Write today for free 
samples. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 
NEENAH «+ WISCONSIN 
*Trade-Mark 





APeCO PHOTO COPIES 


Save MAN HOURS/ 


With an APeCO anyone can 
make exact photographic ;.. \ 
copies—any sizeupto 


18x22 —of anything 
Typed, Printed, 
Drawn, Penned, 
Penciled or 
Photographed 4 


AN APeCO RELEASES MEN 

AND WOMEN FOR OTHER WORK 
With 5 minutes instruction your newest boy 
or girl can do all your copying work—better, 
faster, privately—RELEASING TYPISTS, 
CLERKS, DRAFTSMEN and their equipment! 


FOOLPROOF! ‘ 
Identical copies — clear, sharp and durable — legally \ =~ 

accepted—Ist copy in 3 minutes; 120 copies an hour— \ORDERS 
right in your own place—anytime, day or night—with- . 
out skill or dark or proofreading. No mai € 
cost. Nothing to get out of order. Don’t be handicapped 
by using outsiders and their hours! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY... 
on machines and supplies. Copy important papers 
and store them against sabotage and air raids! 


WRITE FOR TIME-SAVING FACTS... 
Learn how others in your field have SAVED MAN= 
HOURS and money—while speeding production. 


MERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. D-3, Chicago, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL C'TIES & CANADA 
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No one can deny the value of 
improving the diet of workers, but 
it must be recognized that the 
business of educating millions of 
workers to change food habits 
overnight is a tremendous task. 
And there is another complication. 
Even though food is available, 
American cooking is such that 
most of the needed vitamins are 
boiled or fried out of the foods, 
the valuable vegetable liquids 
poured off before serving, or other- 
wise wasted. Thus a worker may 
think he is getting plenty of vita- 
mins because he eats carrots, liver, 
and other high vitamin content 
food. What he doesn’t realize is 
that the cook spoiled the vitamins 
before the food was served. 

Thus, much of the value of the 
nutrition campaign, important 
though it is, goes for naught. To 
obtain enough vitamins to meet the 
minimum requirements it is believed 
by many authorities that we must 
eat about four and _ one-half 
pounds of food daily. This is im- 
possible in all but the case of the 
hard working giant whose appe- 
tite and capacity are far above 
average. The office worker, the man 
or woman on the light assembly line 
— indeed, the average worker today 
never approaches this quantity of 
food in a day’s eating. 

Government authorities who 
have studied the nutrition problem 
of the American worker have set 
up minimum requirements for a 
daily vitamin intake. The United 
States Food and Drug Depart- 
ment reports: 

“The minimum proposed daily 
requirements for vitamins and 
minerals are the quantities neces- 
sary for the prevention of defi- 
ciency diseases. These minimums 
are: : 


Vien As. ..cs 4000 U.S.P. Units 
eee 333 U.S.P. Units 
B2......2000 Micrograms 
oe 600 U.S.P. Units 
icc ccnes 400 U.S.P. Units 


Calcium 750 Mgm. 
Phosphorous 750 Mgm. 
Iron 10 Mgm. 

Iodine 0.1 Mgm.” 


These are minimum _require- 
ments, and the department adds, 


“In the consumption of vitamin, 
and minerals it is desirable to hay 

a safety factor above the minimu: 

daily requirements.” 

To be effective vitamins must | 
administered daily. The body do 
not store up vitamins, requirin 
daily replenishment. So importar 
is the vitamin program, inaugi 
rated a few years ago by industr) 
there is now a bill before the A 
sembly of New York State a 
Albany calling for daily admini: 
tration of vitamin tablets to all en 
ployees of all war work plant 
This bill may not become a lay 
but it indicates the seriousne: 
with which the vitamin problem 
now being considered. 

But industry is not waiting f 
laws requiring the administratio 
of daily vitamin rations. Many i 
dustries are already using vit: 
mins, and while comparatively fe 
can report any statistical improv: 
ment, many executives report 
better feeling among workers, les: 
absenteeism, fewer colds, and colds 
of shorter duration. In natural en 
thusiasm for vitamins some peop): 
have looked upon them as cur 
alls. This is not the scientific view 
of vitamins. They are a correctiv: 
and improve conditions of health, 
energy, and morale in the averag: 
worker. They do not replace good 
diet, nor do they cure diseases, ex 
cept those diseases resulting di 
rectly from deficiency. 

Major league baseball teams, 
following the lead of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, now include vitamin con 
centrates in training camp diet 
Some companies have objected to 
vitamin programs on the ground 
of cost. When purchased in smal! 
lots at retail, vitamins are costly 
But at prices prevailing wher 
quantities are purchased at whol 
sale, it is possible to obtain dail) 
units of two tablets, one with eigh 
vitamins, the other with eight min 
erals for less than the cost of 
bottle of pop daily. 

The editors of American Busi 
NEss are now assembling furth« 
data regarding vitamin progran 
for industry. Results of this su 
vey will be reported in the Dece: 
ber issue. 


AMERICAN BUSINE 
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1 ledo Scale Company believes in letting employees know about 


ech other's birthdays. Picture shows how one birthday is noted 





Woodward Sends Employee Tests and 
Service Records to Army 


Every employee of the Wood- 
ward Governor Company who 
enters the armed services is 
given a letter addressed to the 
employee’s future commanding 
oflicer, stating that he has been 
u1 employee of the company, 
has passed certain psychologi- 
cal, intelligence, and personal- 
ity tests. The letter offers to 
send the records of the tests, 
together with facts about the 
employee’s record with the com- 
pany, should the commander 
want to consider these facts in 
placing the new soldier as ad- 
vantageously as possible, and 


according to the individual’s 
ability and record. 

Many other companies could 
possibly follow this plan. It 
may help employees entering 
the armed services win better 
placement in the Army and 
help them gain advancement and 
promotion. As is well known, 
the Army makes its own tests, 
and may rely wholly upon these 
tests in judging a new soldier, 
but certainly it can do no harm, 
and possibly some good, for a 
commander to know what a 
soldier’s civilian employer 
thought of him. 


Study Clubs Aid in Upgrading 
Many Office Employees 


\bbott Laboratories, West- 
i chouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company are but two of 
number of well-known com- 
p.nies which have fostered 
pins for helping employees fit 
tl mselves for better jobs. In 
sc ne cases employees enroll in 
cc respondence courses, while 
in other cases study groups are 
f’ med for regular meetings, 
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and a schedule of lectures de- 
livered by executives of the 
company. 

With the labor shortage ex- 
pected to become more acute as 
the war continues, it is believed 
that many other companies will 
inaugurate plans for study clubs 
so that more employees can be 
upgraded and given greater re- 
sponsibility. 


I 





Ideas from Butler Brothers New 
Employee Handbook and Manual 


Two pages for keeping a 
record of “My Career at But- 
ler Brothers” with spaces for 
dates, position, superior, and 
salary record are included in 
the new employee handbook 
just issued by Butler Brothers. 
It is called Our Company. 
Throughout the entire forty 
pages, there is a friendly, help- 
ful spirit in each paragraph of 
copy. One section, “Let’s See 
What You Can Expect from 
Butlers,” tells about the com- 
pany’s various employee bene- 
fits such as group life insurance, 
hospitalization, medical care, 
suggestion awards, credit unien, 


employee newspaper, 


employ- 
ee purchases. Then follow the 


facts about wages and hours, 
overtime, holidays, working con- 
ditions, transfers, time cards, 
tardiness and absence, safety 
and related subjects. 

An important section of the 
manual tells about Butler’s 
place in the world of distri- 
bution, with special comment on 
the company’s place in the vol- 
untary chain system. Consider- 
able Butler history is included 
so that each new employee has 
an opportunity to learn some- 
thing about the company im- 
mediately upon being employed 


Here Are Two “Worth Trying” Ideas 
For Employees Now at War 


Post letters from service men 
on company bulletin boards so 
that all can read them. Visits 
to several plants show this plan 
to be highly popular with em- 
ployees. Ask employees to bring 
letters for posting wherever 
possible. 

One page in the employee 
magazine published by Merck 
and Company is devoted to list- 
ing names and addresses of 
former employees now in the 


armed services. Present employ- 
ees are urged to write former 
employees as often as possible. 

Another company which 
prints names and current ad- 
dresses of service men in the 
house magazine is Gimbel 
Brothers, widely-known retail- 
ers with stores at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Milwaukee. 

In the beginning of such a 
plan it may not be easy to learn 
all the addresses. 





Chase Shares in the War Effort 
WFUEWTERE WTB EB 


Over 800 Chase men now se in the U. S. armed forces 
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Over 90% of staff purchase War Bonds through payroll plan 
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650 staff. members enrolled 


in Civilian Defense activities 
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$92 million in War Savings Bonds sold to customers arid a 


Over $250 million in loans and commitments to War Industries 


Chase National Bank recapitulates records of its employees in 


armed services and their 





contribution to 


various war efforts 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 
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White lights mean that production is ahead of schedule, a blue light means on 
time, a yellow light indicates some question, and a red light means a critical state 
of affairs, and a doghouse signifies just what the name ‘‘doghouse”’ implies. This 
electrical production scoreboard, devised by E. L. Berry, plant manager, Link 
Belt Company, shows the status of all the subcontracts let by the company 





1. Assembly Line Plan 
Outfits Waves 


A NEW merchandising technique mod- 
eled after the war production line fin- 
ished a successful tryout in Madison, 
Wisconsin, in October, in the outfitting of 
Wisconsin’s contingent of four hundred 
Navy Waves. 

An entire store was set up by Mar- 
shall Field and Company in the ball- 
room of the Wisconsin Memorial Union 
in one evening. In addition to the staff 
of 60 brought from Chicago, Marshall 
Field hired and trained 125 university 
students to help. Less than 24 hours 
after the shop opened, the entire group 
of Waves had been outfitted, including 
pinning, marking, fitting, and checking 
operations. 

Hughston M. McBain, first vice presi- 
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dent, said the streamlined merchandising 
operation “appears to be a possible ans- 
wer to some of the problems of wartime 
living. It might be utilized as one means 
of supplying that portion of our popula- 
tion which is shifting to new localities, 
some of them far from the established 
sources of mercantile goods.” 

Before the store opened, permits to do 
business in Madison and Wisconsin had 
to be obtained; a credit system was estab- 
lished for individual Waves; provision for 
an accounting system for purposes of 
income tax payments in Wisconsin; and 
arrangements to protect the goods and 
money involved in the transactions had 
to be made. 

Fifty-eight Waves were outfitted at 
one time. While one group selected 
blouses, jackets, skirts, and coats, and 
were fitted for uniforms, a second group 


chose stockings, lingerie, and other ap 
parel, including shoes, gloves, purses, anc 
small leather goods. Uniforms requirin; 
alterations were sent to Chicago fo 
finishing, while those fitted “on the spot’ 
were taken by the Waves to their quar 
ters at the University. 


2. Seattle Shops Stop 
Labor Pirating 


MAKING what is believed to be a sig 
nal milestone in industrial cooperation 
nineteen clothing manufacturing plants ir 
Seattle, Washington, have put to work ; 
plan of labor stabilization. All of the 
nineteen manufacturers hold war con 
tracts at the present time. 

The manufacturers have signed a writ 
ten agreement under which they will offer 
no inducements to employees of any of 
the other plants involved, and under 
which a clearing house committee will de 
cide the merits of all individual cases of 
employees leaving one plant to seek em- 
ployment in another. The clearing house 
committee is composed of a representa 
tive of the labor unions, a representative 
of the employers, and a representative of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, acting 
on behalf of the war industries and re 
sources committee of the chamber. 

In conjunction with the agreement, the 
chamber is inaugurating an expanded 
training program -which is anticipated 
to draw the needed 1,500 additiona! 
women into these industries. Upon en 
rolling at the chamber headquarters, al! 
women are asked to sign an agreement 
whereby they will go to one of the wa: 
plants for the duration of the contract 
held. 

Still another aspect of this cooperativ: 
program is that day nurseries are bein; 
set up to care for children whose mother 
undertake the training and employment 


3. Boeing Makes Own 
Training Films 


AT THE Boeing Aircraft Compan 
Seattle, Washington, the movie came: 
is at once a training tool and a way | 
keep bombers flying. Ten pictures, tot 
ing more than 30,000 feet of film, a 
listed for current or near-future produ 
tion. So far, three of them have be: 
finished by the camera crew—all of the 
for Army mechanics. The first was call 
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“Starting Engines.” It showed all phases 
of a mechanic’s work in warming up a 
Fortress engine for the pilot. This par- 
ticular film involved considerable difficult 
inside cockpit photography. Other films 
for Army mechanics deal with inspection 
ind handling the Flying Fortress. 

To train new employees, especially the 
thousands of women workers, another 
Boeing picture now in work is designed 
to provide visual instruction in machine 
operation and assembly work. This film 
ilso illustrates the entire business of 
building bombers. A picture now before 
the cameras is a 40-minute tour of the 
Boeing premises, including scenes from 
the executive offices, engineering, factory 
ind assembly shops, warehouses and air- 
field, plus military flight shots. 

The majority of the Boeing films are 
in color. All of them are talkies. The 
studio has most of the latest movieland 
conveniences, including complete 16 mm. 
projection equipment, cluster and flood- 
ights, film editing and matching equip- 
ment, and a special titler. The department 
was organized in April 1942, and less 
han six months later had grown to its 
present proportions. The personnel now 
omprises eight persons. 


4. Let Copies Travel 
One Step More 


IN DESIGNING business forms, many 
fice managers have found that one or 
nore copies may be omitted from a set 
f business forms by the simple expedi- 
ent of permitting copies to travel one 
step more. In other words, have one copy 
nove to two places instead of one. For 
-xample, on a set of invoice copies it was 
customary in one company to send a 
copy both to the district manager and 
the salesman. One office manager learned 
that district managers merely used the 
copies to total up each salesman’s orders, 
then destroyed the copies. He decided to 
permit the district managers to send the 
copies to the salesmen, after they had 
used copies for recapping total sales of 
each man. This plan eliminated one copy 
from the set, and as the set was already 
bulky and cumbersome it was an improve- 
ment. In many cases two or three execu- 
tives will demand copies of a form, only 
to glance at them, then destroy the copy. 
In such cases let them have a copy, use 
t, then pass it along to the next execu- 
tive who wants it. Where copies are to 
e used or referred to constantly this 
lan is worthless, but in many cases 
opies are used only momentarily. 


5. Release Typewriters 
Now Used for Billing 


N OFFICES where some typewriters 
have been sold to the Government and 
‘ere is a shortage of typewriters, these 
‘achines are still being used for billing 
irposes. Still available for companies 
with high priorities are machines which 
pe, multiply, add, subtract. Such ma- 
ines are excellent for billing purposes 
nd when used for this release a type- 
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writer which may have been used for] 
billing. Such machines will compute and| 
subtract freight charges, or other deduc- 
tions, as well as compute all extensions 
and write descriptions as well. 


6. Use Sewing Machines 
To Fasten Papers 


THE National Office Management Asso- 
ciation Research Project No. 18, called 
“Conserving Time and Materials in the 
Office As a Wartime Project,” suggests, 
among other ideas, the use of sewing ma- 
chines for fastening papers before filing. 
In the offices of State Form Insurance 
Companies at Bloomington, Illinois, this 
plan has been in use for several years 
and was reported in the May 1940 issue 
of American Bustness. Other ideas sug- 
gested by the Office Management Asso- 
ciation are: 

Eliminate extra file copies of corre- 
spondence. Where two copies have been 
provided, one for the files of the origi- 
nating department, and the other for the 
general correspondence files, the latter 
was dispensed with during the emergency. 
Eliminate combination red and_ black 
typewriter ribbons. The red half is al- 
most never used by the time the black 
half is worn. If red must be used oc- 
casionally insert a piece of red carbon 
paper behind the black ribbon. 


7. Training Ideas for Use 
With New Employees 


IN A REPORT on employer and em- 
ployee relations, prepared by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
the following paragraphs appear: “There 
are one or two key points in every 
operation, which if properly covered 
automatically care for the others. If not 
covered properly, all other things done 
are so much waste effort. 

“1. Show how to do it. Get a new 
worker to ‘see’ what the job calls for 
by letting him watch you do the job. 

“2. Explain key points. Encourage 
questions by your attitude. Be in earnest 
to make things clear to him. Some peo- 
ple do not readily ask questions so do 
not insist on his asking them. 

“3. Let him watch you do it again. 
After being reasonably sure that the 
new worker understands the relation and 
purpose of each step in the job, again 
let him ‘see’ the whole job done. 

“4. Let him do the simple parts of 
the job. Get the new worker into the 
job with as little disappointment to him 
as possible. Let him try some of the work. 
Choose the part or parts which are sure 
to be done correctly. Doing this lets the 
new worker begin to ‘get the feel’ of the 
job. While completing the remaining 
steps you can restate the important fea- 
tures again.” 

Other suggestions include helping the 
new worker do the whole job, watching 
him do the whole job for the first time, 
and putting him on his own when he 
has shown he can do the job fairly well 
for a green man. 


PERSONNEL 


IDENTIFICATION 


Patented electric system. Photos 
taken as rapidly as employees line up 


FINGERPRINTING 
TAMPERPROOF BADGES 
The exclusive Photo-File System. 


Ideal for your personnel office. 
24 photographs on an 8 x 10 sheet. 


our exclusive 


“SEALED-IN” FORGEPROOF 


PASS-CARDS 


(OENTIFICATION cae’ Wh 7 
Sees 396-868-395 


—__Mery Geith 
scomse 140 H, Austin Blvd. 


or ewmeves 


Ne 


Irremovable — sealed in plastic unbreakable 
Light weight. Perspiration, dust, and 
oil-proof. Any copy and color you de- 
sire. Government accepted. Send your 
old cards to be “sealed-in’” by us. 


Write for Literature 


PHOTO-IDENTIFICATION, Inc. 


20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ul., Harrison 5310 


Move war work 


faster in 
the OFFICE too! 


with 


Wakefield GRENADIERS 


@ Don't let a “backlog” of paperwork bring de- 
lays to your shop. Keep war jobs in office or 
drafting room moving faster ... with Wakefield 
GRENADIERS. Their smooth, diffused, overall 
light helps people see faster, work better; helps 
eut errors and eyestrain. Plastic insets in reflectors 
save critical materials add to eye-comfort 
. . « Feduce weight. Mounted end-to-end, GRENA- 
DIERS give the effect of suspended troffers. per- 
mit quick installation. Maintenance cost is low. 
And they're Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS, checked 
and certified by impartial Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. Write for details. 

Our experience on the priorities necessary 

for fluorescent lighting is at your service 


ew. WAKEFIELD “co: 


112 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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Calculator Saves Time on 
Payrolls, Job Costs 


THE LATEST DEVICE for calculation 
of payrolls and job costs has been manu- 
factured by the Berger-Bricker Company 
of Los Angeles. Including all hourly 
rates of pay from 50 cents to $1.75, with 
a half-cent spread between rates, this 
type calculator covers all time periods 
up to 104 hours, with divisions of one- 
tenth of an hour. Made of lacquered 
wood and easily fitting into a desk 
drawer, Berger-Bricker’s new device 
operates on a simple new time-saving 
principle. 


Viz-A-Check Pass System 
Curbs Prowling Visitors 


FOR POSITIVE PROTECTION in in- 
dustrial plants, arsenals, aircraft plants, 
shipyards, and munition plants, the Auto- 
graphic Register Company has developed 
the Viz-A-Check pass system of visitor 
control. Through use of the various col- 
ored slips which are pinned on the visi- 
tor, one glance will tell what stage of 
the visit he is in. Thus erasing or clever 
maneuvers on the part of a visitor be- 
come impossible. These forms are de- 
signed to provide a constant check on 
visitors in a plant, by confining their ini- 
tial entrance to a designated individual 
or department, to permit transfers to 
two other definite departments, and then 
to indicate clearly that the visitor has 
completed his visit and is ready for de- 
parture from the plant. 

Green, goldenrod, and red of traffic 
lights to signal the visitor’s destination, 
céntrol his moves, and prevent any un- 
authorized trespassing have cleverly been 
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employed. Here’s how it works. Upon 
entering, the pass is folded at the perfo- 
ration and attached to the visitor’s but- 
ton, green side forward. When the visi- 
tor arrives at his destination, times of 
arrival and departure are noted on the 
transfer as well as the signature of the 
man in authority. In transferring visitor 
to another department, destination of 
this department is entered by the person 
in authority and the pass is returned to 
the visitor, and worn goldenrod side 
forward. Upon arrival at his new desti- 
nation, times of arrival and departure 
are entered on the transfer by the per- 
son in charge. Further transfers if neces- 
sary are made in the same manner. When 
the last visit has been completed, the 
person in authority detaches and retains 
the green and goldenrod portion and 
returns only the red portion to the visi- 
tor. With only this “visitor leaving” por- 
tion, the visitor cannot possibly gain en- 
trance to any other department. As a 
further protection, part one of the form 
must be signed directly below his entry 
signature and, of course, the two must 
match. 





Hardboard and Hardwood 
Locker Racks 


VOGEL PETERSON COMPANY’S 
newly added units to the line are made 
of noncritical materials, hardboard and 
hardwood, and live up to this company’s 
well established high standards for lock- 
er and wardrobe equipment. Only 5 
feet long the new unit accommodates 
twelve employees. Each employee has a 
coat hanger, an individual ventilated hat 
shelf space and a 12 by 12 by 12-inch 
lock box for lunch, personal effects, etc 
These new type “lockers” are avail- 
able—being of wood construction—and 
it is claimed they are more sanitary as 
they keep clothing exposed to air and 
light. They double locker-room capacity 
This results in a saving of valuable floor 
space for productive use and results in 
the elimination of locker rooms. These 
units installed in odd corners near each 
employee’s point of work reduces inter- 
plant traffic and locker-room delays. 

















‘‘Intercom’’ System Has 
Secrecy Feature 


TALK-A-PHONF MANUFACTUR 
ING COMPANY has recently added t 
its line of inter-communicating equip 
ment a system which enables two peo 
ple to speak without the danger or pos 
sibility of a third party listening. 
Illustrated in the opposite column i 
a master station of this system, know! 
as the KS-60 Super Selective model. Th: 
system is made up of master stations an 
permits a number of two-way conversa 
tions to be held simultaneously withor 
cross-talk. Masters can call one anothe 
regardless of whether station bein 
called has power “on” or not. Systen 
may be built up progressively beginnin 
with two master stations to any numbe 
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New File Speeds 
Volume Posting 
WHEELDEX MANUFACTURING 


Company has just completed develop- 
ment of the Wheeldex cabinet, designed 
to aid volume posting jobs. The card 
pictured to the left of the Wheeldex 
unit is the top card in a well which is 
equipped with an automatic lifting de- 
vice bringing the cards up to proper 
desk level; postings are then made from 
these cards to the Wheeldex card. After 
posting is made, one card at a time is 
slipped off and moved to the left side 
into one of the three compartments. As 
cards are removed, the pile keeps com- 
ing up so that the operater always has 
the sales slip or card from which she 
is posting flat on the desk and level with 
the desk top in front of her. 

The three card wells at the left are in 
removable drop delivery trays. When one 
section or one tray is filled, the entire 
tray is taken away and the second tray, 
ready and waiting at the back, is brought 
forward. The cabinet is capable of ex- 
pansion in similar multiples or in com- 
plete semi-circular design. It is ideal for 
volume posting jobs under pressure and 
has a capacity of 10,000 cards. 


Tamper-Proof, Photo 
Badge for Workers 


THE USE of identification badges for 
employees in industrial plants, factories, 
aircraft plants, ete. has become a 
“must,” and the American Emblem Com- 
pany is offering a very practical, tamper- 
proof unit, constructed to eliminate un- 
due loss of employee time by making 
possible quick changes of colored paper 
inserts when employees are shifted from 
one department to another. If a change 
of photograph and color designation is 
desired, it can only be accomplished with 
special tools, furnished by the manufac- 
turer. The photograph, color designa- 
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tions, and badge parts are locked with 
a metal rivet by means of a special tool 
When sealed, identifying letter or letters 
of the firm name are engraved on the face 
of this metal rivet. In dismembering the 
unit, opening die breaks through the 
rivet, destroys the seal, and loosens the 
hadge parts. 








Wood Lockers for Buyers 
Who Can’t Have Steel 


HIGH PRIORITIES only, as everybody 
knows, will enable a purchaser to obtain 
delivery of steel lockers. To companies 
increasing their personnel and with a 
‘limited amount of locker space, the East- 
ern Wood Products Company, formerly 
manufacturers of bedroom furniture, now 
offers a wood locker, suitable for em 
ployee dressing rooms. Two styles are 
offered, single and double tier. 














ToxrorD FILING SUPPLY CO 


GIFT TO 


vous REMEMBER! 
- Memindex 


THE “POCKET MEMORY THAT WON'T 
LET YOU FORGET” 


DESK 
UNIT 









POCKET CASE 
Want to cive something different this year 

. yet something so handy, so ingenious, 
so permanently useful that the recipient 
will remember and thank you for it for 
many years... perhaps even for a life- 
—- GIVE Memindex 
The most perfect method ever devised for 
personal record keeping. Handy genuine 
leather Pocket CASE for temporary data, 
Desk TRAY for permanent records. Dated 
and otherwise indexed cards fit both. No 
transcribing. Used by thousands of suc- 
cessful business and professional people. 
FREE BOOKLET ‘“‘Memory on Cards” ; 
also quantity discount and information on 
new low cost Memindex (Style PK). 
BONUS for ordering early. Free Dated 
ecards for remainder of ‘42 with orders 
for ‘43 Memindex. 

WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 

149 Carter St. Dept. H Rochester, N.Y. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR 


FREE 
PENDAFLEX 
FOLDER 
ee 
PENDAFLEX* _ 


FOLDERS 
reduce filing time 20° | <<... 


Caninll L / il 
ipr"d \\ | 
mn 7c il! H 


THE NEW WAY 


HANG UP YOUR 
FILING TROUBLES 
in the filing folder that 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits NO SAG! 
in file drawer and NO DROOP! 
folders hang in file! NO SLUMP! 
e 

transforms filing from a 
j 
aborious searching to SEND NOW 

INSTANT FOR FREE 


VISIBLE 
REFERENCE 








SAMPLE 


347 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Send me FREE sample of your Oxford Pendaflex folder 
and new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘How to Cut Filing 
Costs 20 per cent’’. No obligation, of course 





NAME 


ADDRESS 

















Unbreakable spring Jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or tess) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 351, Exeter, Nebr. 


House Organs 











SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids. Mich. 














Steel Signals 





———————. — ~- THIS 
COOK SIAIMLESS 5) tt! CARD 


F 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


\ 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 








Paper Clips 





PAPER CLIPS aT 


A non-priority paper clip of more than 1,000 
uses. Saves up to 50% filing space. In pads of 250 
clips. Use in place of metal clips, staples or pins. 
Every desk should have a supply....Order today 


Dept. 3, L S. E. CLIP COMPANY, Shreveport, Louisiana 


with order 





For Sales Managers 


ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 




















Easiness LIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORA- 
TION has prepared an interesting and 
helpful portfolio, How Government O ffi- 
ces Are Using Vari-Typer, a compact 
electric office composing machine utiliz- 
ing a great variation of changeable type 
faces and variable spacings, which can 
be operated by any competent typist. 
This presentation includes large illus- 
trations of all removable parts and de- 
tailed information on the use of several 
type sizes and styles on one machine. 


* 


INDUSTRIAL DUST PROBLEMS— 
ten of them—and their solutions are dis- 
cussed in the booklet, dAF In Industry, 
prepared by the American Air Filter 
Company, Incorporated. Readers inter- 
ested in dust control in industry and in 
air filter units will want a copy of this 
thirty-two-page booklet. 


* * 


A WARTIME TOILET compartment 
of all wood construction with complete 
door hardware and partition fittings is 
offered by the Sanymetal Products Com- 
pany, Incorporated, in anticipation of 
war construction needs and in coopera- 
tion with the War Production Board. 
An illustrated descriptive folder (Bulle- 
tin 900) is available and should prove 
of interest if you are expanding your 
plants and facilities to meet increased 
war production demands. 


7 * * 


GUMMED LABELS, including paper 
and linen fabric types upon which mes- 
printed or written, are 
being made by Ever Ready Labél Corpo- 
ration. Adhering well to all types of 
metal, they may be used for tools, prod- 
ucts and machines. Free samples are 
available. 


sages may be 


. * * 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS and 
Multi-Stall Showers on the Job, a 
twenty-four-page booklet, is offered by 
Bradley Washfountain Company. These 
foot-controlled washfountains are de- 
signed expressly for group washing and 
are widely used for plants, schools, in- 
stitutions, stores, offices, camps, clubs, 
Army and Navy posts. Included in this 


booklet are illustrations of installations 
in many well-known industrial plants and 


institutions. 
* * * 


THE TRAILER COACH Manufac- 
turers Association has put out a very 
timely and interesting brochure entitled 
Trailer Coaches—Their Place in War 
Housing. Illustrations and descriptions 
of the various types of units available, 
such as trailer coaches, expansible trail 
ers, small frame house trailers, war 
apartment trailers, and dormitories are 
included. If employee housing problems 
have arisen in your plant or office, this 
booklet might present a low-cost solu- 


tion. 
* * * 


TECHNICAL BOOK LIST. The Chemi- 
cal Publishing Company, Incorporated, 
has compiled a guide book called Tech 
nical Books on All Subjects, which will 
prove invaluable in getting just the book 
on just the subject you wish. This book 
let covers many technical subjects, such 
electricity, 
mathematics, physics, and science, just to 
name a few. Each book is briefly de- 
scribed and prices are listed. It is a 


as aeronautics, chemistry, 


valuable record of technical books, es- 
pecially helpful to personnel men, super- 
visors, industrial librarians and foremen. 


* * * 


THE VOCAFILM 
through — their 
Series booklet, announces the prepara- 
tion of an initial series of six sound-slide- 


CORPORATION, 


Supervisory Relations 


films. They are all based on case _his- 
tory situations common to industrial 
plants everywhere. Another 
films and detailed guides on the subject 
of equipping key men to train new em- 
ployees quickly and efficiently has been 
prepared by Vocafilm. These films are 
described and illustrated in a pamphlet 
called A Blueprint for Quick Training. 
Results of this picture system of “break- 
ing in” new employees are seen in almost 
overnight up-grading of new operators, 
standard production, and a minimum of 
accidents. This entire program was de 
veloped by Vocafilm in consultation with 
National Association of Manufacturers 


series of 


* * * 


A MACHINE THAT BOTH WRITES 
AND COMPUTES a complete bill in one 
operation, handling fractions in price and 
quantity, multiplying, adding, subtract 
ing, and typing—all with the same ma 
chine, and with one compact keyboard 
manufactured by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company is described in the 
folder, Burrough’s Modern Billing. This 
machine takes the various steps continu 
ously, such as typing, extending, dis 
counting, totaling, and similar other cal 
culating, thus leaving typewriters fre 
for general office work and speeding an 
simplifying billing systems. 


* * * 


A COMPLETE PACKAGING SER\ 
ICE offered by Wurzburg Brothers i 
beautifully described and illustrated, t 
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gether with a listing of available services 
in their latest brochure, Your Business 
and Our Business. Suggestions and help- 
ful hints in the form of display labels and 
packages and a more comprehensive idea 
of the breadth and scope of package 
planning and supply service are offered 
readers in this booklet. 


* * * 


50 PER CENT OF PAYROLL POST- 
ING TIME is saved through use of the 
Form-Master, product of the Todd Com- 
pany. This device posts three vital pay- 
roll records simultaneously, resulting in 
more time to keep payroll records up- 
to-date and complete. Detailed informa- 
tion is available about the Form-Master 
in booklet called Cut Payroll Posting 
Time %. No special training is required 
to use this device. 


* * * 


MARKING DEVICE MANUAL, pre- 
pared by the James H. Matthews & Com- 
pany, is a comprehensive book on mark- 
ing devices. Index tabs before each sup- 
plement facilitate finding different prod- 
ucts. From time to time new supple- 
ments are added. Many ideas for new 
and more economical ways of marking 
products will be suggested to the reader 
as he studies the book. All requests for 
this attractive binder should be made on 
company letterheads. 


* * * 


“THE MACHINE THAT COPIES 
ANYTHING” is the slogan applied to 
Hunter Electro-Copyist. A descriptive 
folder explains the valuable aid engi- 
neering and production departments are 
receiving through use of this method of 
making nearly all sizes of tracings with- 
in a fraction of the time and labor in- 
volved in hand tracings. Quick copies 
of loaned prints, changes in detail, work- 
ing from pencil originals, and many other 
speed and economy features are dis- 
cussed in the folder. 


* * 


NEW RIBBON AND CARBON 
CATALOG has just been issued by the 
Codo Manufacturing Corporation. In- 
cluded in this eight-page booklet are the 
new super-treated carbon paper and 
super-fiber ribbon, with various degree 
inkings for each special task in the office. 
A copy may be had for the asking. 


* . - 


LOOKING IN ON HONEST WEIGHT, 
Yoledo Scale Company's new _ booklet 
literally takes you on a visit to its mod- 
ern plant, passing through the research 
ind engineering laboratories, acquaint- 
ing you with “scale language,” showing 
vou the precision manufacturing and 
skilled craftsmanship of its employees. 


* ~ * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
yuests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 
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It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these announcements. Answer those 
that interest you, so that the advertiser can present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If 


you have something to advertise yourself, send 


your own sales message. The cost is small. 


RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point boldface type and centered 
$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; 4% inch: $7.00. $12.00 


and $6.30 respectively on 12-time contract. Terms: 


Cash with order unless credit references are 


submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Published 1st of month of issue 





Incorporating Services 


Advertising Services 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete _ service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delawaré 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicaxo, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS—S82,500 to $25,000 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individualized 
to your personal requirements. Retaining fee 
protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered. If salary has been $2,500 or more 
send for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 
Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expenss 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, ete. THE DARTNELL PRESS 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 57 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicazo. 








Advertising Agencies 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates) MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Letterhead Specialists 





1,000 Business Boosting Letterheads, Enve- 
lopes, $5.50. Catalogue. DAVIS PRESS, 
Webster, Mass. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service, 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





ADVERTISING COPY, LAYOUTS, literature, 
expertly prepared. Send complete particulars 
for estimate and advice. ROBER7 PETERSON, 
100 W. Madison, Chicago. 





Mailing Lists 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 
Secres of proven lists, 1942. RABIRO SERV- 
ICE (AL), 228 2nd Street, New York. 





Printing of All Kinds 





Hammermill Bond Letterheads —- 500, $2.50; 
1000, $4.00, Office forms of all kinds. EATON 
PRESS, Gardner, Kansas. 


MIMEOGRAPHING: Letters, circulars, cards, 
FREE Samples. ARTHUR THRAEN, Harlan, 


Iowa. 





Credits and Collections 





LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





400 Dramatized Letterheads 





These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
letterheads ere used by over 10,000 companies 
for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantities 
of each design are kept in stock. Cost runs 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea source. 


Complete, $3.00. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue ae Chicago, Illinois 





Books 


4 THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000 
This book will help you turn spare time into 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the side or started a 
business of their own. Valuable reference sec- 
tion puts those desirous of starting a business 
or making money at home in touch with 
sources of supply. 478 pages. Sizes 542x8% 
inches. Silver cloth binding. $2.50. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 

The most important things a salesman can do 
to get ahead. A book every salesman and every 
sales executive should read. The author, 
Eugene Whitmore, is editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. It is written for the man 
who wants to succeed where he is with what he 
has. Here’s a book that will build esprit de 
corps in any organization. 256 pages. Size 
516x814 inches. Cloth bound. Attractively de- 
signed and printed. $2.50. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 
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Statement of 
Ownership 


Statement of ownership, management, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of March 3, 1933, of AMERICAN 
Business Compinep with System, published 
monthly at Chicago, Hlinois, for October 1, 1942. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. C. 
Aspley, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
American Business Compinep with System, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers, are: Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whit- 
more, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, UL; 
Business Manager, J. T. Kemp, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Publications, 
Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc , are: 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIL; J. C. 
Aspley, Ine., Chicago, IIl.; J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, 
Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Il.; T. D. Reid, Chicago, 
Il!.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, IIL.; Eugene Whit- 
more, Chicago, Ill.; John C. Hackeling, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur C. Croft, New York, N. Y. The 
holders of 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock in The Dartnell Corporation are: J. C. 
Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, IIL; 
Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, Ill; J. C. Aspley, Inc., 
Chicago, IIL; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H. G. 
Trine, Chicago, Ill.; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago, IIL; 
P. R. Means, Chicago, Il.; E. H. Shanks, Evan- 
ston, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, Ine., are: 
4. €. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill; Mae B. Aspley, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as stated by him. 
J.C, Aspley 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1942. P. R. MEANs, 
Notary Public. (My Commission expires 
April 2, 1943.) 

[Seal] 
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IEW BOOKS / 


ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION. Wil- 
liam R. Spriegel and Edward Schulz. 
These two authors are unusually well 
fitted for collaboration on a book of this 
type. Dr. Spriegel is professor of indus- 
trial management, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and formerly general superintend- 
ent U. S. Rubber Company at Detroit. 
Mr. Schulz is director of personnel Chica- 
go and Southern Airlines and formerly 
staff engineer Booz, Allen and Ham- 
ilton, well-known management engineers. 
We think a quotation from the chapter, 
“Introducing the New Employee to His 
Job,” is an excellent sample of the type 
of thinking employed in the preparation 
of the book, and the authors’ fair, liberal 
attitude toward employees in general. 
Commenting on the new employee’s prob- 
lems the authors say: “Few supervisors 
realize how little confidence new employ- 
ees have in themselves, the effect of their 
lack of confidence on their efficiency, the 
bearing it has in developing their atti- 
tudes and how it may result in a lack of 
Throughout the book there is 
evidence that both authors are ac- 
customed to working with men, and 
understand the principles of leading, 
rather than driving, workers to produce. 
We unhesitatingly recommend the book, 
especially for distribution to the thou- 
sands of new foremen and _ supervisors 
now at work on war jobs of every nature. 
John Wiley & Sons. $2.25. 


morale.” 


LET'S WRITE GOOD LETTERS. 
Sherman Perry. Mr. Perry is the man 
responsible for improving correspondence 
at American Rolling Mill Company, and 
this book is a successor to another book, 
Making Letters Talk Business, pub- 
lished in 1934. While both books were 
originally published for use by members 
of the Armco staff exclusively it became 
necessary to release them for use by 
other companies. The first book found its 
way into banks, insurance companies, 
other industrial firms, and organizations 
of all kinds, despite the fact that it is 
principally concerned with Armco letter- 


writing problems. While The American 
Rolling Mill Company is not in the book 
publishing business and has no desire to 
profit by the sale of the book it has been 
all but forced to make copies of the 
newer book available to others. $1.00. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
JOB RATING. M. F. Stigers and E. G. 
Reed. “If employers do not learn to rate 
jobs, the unions will do it themselves 
and make their decisions stick,” said a 
prominent industrialist recently. There is 
considerable evidence that unions have on 
their agenda a 
program in which many union members 
will be upgraded whether the employers 
like it or not. Because of this, and be- 
cause better job rating is a_ profitable 
enterprise for any employer, we recom- 
mend that each employer give more at- 
tention to job rating in the future than 
in the past. In the past the great bulk 
of wages and salaries have been decided 
upon by all manner of unscientific means, 
such as guessing, what the market ap- 
parently demanded, what others in same 
industries were alleged to pay, and by 
various other carefree 
methods. But this is no longer possible 
in many cases because labor is too strong. 
It isn’t that a great number of em- 
ployers habitually underpay workers, 
but it is true that workers are often 
unfairly paid, in relationship to other 
workers, or when their work is carefully 
measured against known standards. Per- 
haps as many workers are overpaid as 
underpaid, for in most job analysis or 
job rating undertakings the total wage 
costs of a business are seldom increased 


widespread job rating 


careless and 


much, except temporarily. It is the dis- 
tribution of wages which is so often at 
fault. While not a large book, it is con- 
cise and practicable and suggests ways 
to begin a job rating program, and is 
worth careful study by any employer no 
longer willing to set wage rates by guess 
and by gosh or submit to outside inter 
ference in setting wage scales. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $1.75. 
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